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In  This  Issue 

hat  do  the  Hoover  Dam  and 
the  Boulder  Canyon  project 
mean  to  western  agriculture? 
That’s  the  questionthat  Director 
C.  W.  Creel  of  Nevada  answers  in 
a vivid  and  fascinating  word  pic- 
ture. Through  his  eyes  we  see 
coming  out  of  this  enterprise  new 
wealth,  greater  population,  and 
a vastly  larger  market  for  the 
products  from  the  farms  and 
ranges  of  the  Western  States. 


What  are  extension 
agents  doing  to  aid 
farmers  and  their  fam- 
ilies in  augmenting  their 
sources  of  income?  The 
home-demonstration  agents  reply 
this  month.  Last  year  in  North 
Carolina,  with  their  assistance, 
farm  women  received  $236,517  in 
sales  through  curb  markets,  car-lot 
shipments,  and  individual  sales. 
In  South  Carolina  farm  women 
sold  $293,738  worth  of  surplus 
garden,  orchard,  and  poultry 
products.  Ten  markets  in  Illi- 
nois sold  more  than  $110,000 
worth  of  products  for  the  women 
running  them.  So  it  goes.  The 
total  of  such  sales  for  the  whole 
country  for  1931  isn’t  available 
as  yet,  but  it  will  be  something  to 
talk  about  when  we  do  have  it. 
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" t s not  always  that  the 
work  of  a county  agent  can 
be  measured  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents  return  to  the  individual 
farmer,”  says  W.  A.  Lloyd,  and 
then  proceeds  to  set  out  the  re- 
markable showing  made  by  Y. 
Baron  Goto,  county  agent  in  Ha- 
waii County,  Hawaii.  Air.  Lloyd 
shows  item  by  item  how  Agent 
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On  the  Calendar 

The  American  Socity  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineers  will  hold 
its  twenty-seventh  annual  meet- 
ing at  Columbus,  Ohio,  June 
20-22.  Conferences  of  research 
and  extension  agricultural  en- 
gineers will  precede  the  general 
convention. 

rT1HE  twenty-fifth  annual  meet- 
ing  of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  will  be 
held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  June  20  to 
25,  inclusive. 

The  Sixth  National  Boys’  and 
Girls’  4-H  Club  Camp  is 
scheduled  for  June  15  to  21,  in- 
clusive. It  will  be  held,  as  pre- 
vious camps  were,  on  the  grounds 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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he  population  of  Clarendon 
County,  S.  C.,  depends  al- 
most entirely  on  agriculture  for 
its  living.  A farmers’  market 
bureau,  organized  in  the  county 
in  1923,  now  handles  more  than 
$100,000  worth  of  farm  produce. 
That’s  one  of  a number  of  things 
that  County  Agent  F.  Ad.  Rast 
has  aided  the  farmers  and  busi- 
ness men  of  his  county  in  doing 
in  the  effort  to  increase  the 
county’s  volume  of  profitable 
business. 
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operate  it  on  a business  like  basis. 
The  141  members  of  this  cooperative 
group  are  now  selling  450  to  500 
cases  a week  in  this  way. 


Setting  up  an  egg  auction 
organization  was  the  an- 
swer egg  producers  of  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  made  to  their 

i marketing  difficulties.  H.N. 

Reist  and  C.  O.  Dossin,  State  market- 
ing and  poultry  specialists,  respec- 
tively, cooperated  closely  with  County 
Agent  N.  F.  Greenawalt  in  aiding  the 
producers  to  organize  the  auction  and 


Pettis  county,  mo.,  recently  cele- 
brated its  twentieth  anniversary 
of  extension  work.  All  of  the  four 
former  agents  of  the  county  were 
present  and  joined  with  Airs.  Claire 
L.  Alontgomery,  home-demonstration 
agent,  E.  E.  Brasfield,  county  agri- 
cultural agent,  and  the  people  of  the 
county  in  observing  the  anniversary. 


Kentucky  seeks 

bring  especial  as- 
sistance to  young  men 
and  women  on  the  farms 
between  20  and  30  years 
of  age.  This  is  a group  that  has 
been  left  somewhat  out  of  exten- 
sion reckoning  in  the  past.  It  has 
fallen  between  the  intensive  effort 
with  boys  and  girls,  10  to  20  years  of 
age,  and  that  carried  on  with  farmers 
and  farm  women  of  maturity,  who 
have  been  for  some  time  running  their 
own  farms  and  households.  Utopian 
Clubs,  as  they  are  called,  have  been 
organized  for  this  group  in  12  of 
Kentucky’s  counties  with  167  young 
men  and  176  young  women  enrolled 
at  the  present  time.  It’s  an  experi- 
ment worth  watching. 
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Women  Market  Farm  and  Home  Products 


FARM  AND  HOME  produce  mar- 
keted by  women  is  reaching  an 
imposing  figure  in  spite  of  a gener- 
ally decreased  consumer  purchasing 
power.  Last  year  women  in  North  Caro- 
lina received  $236,517.68  from  market 
sales  through  curb  mar- 
kets, car-lot  shipments, 
and  individual  sales.  In 
South  Carolina  45  out  of 
46  counties  carried  on  a 
marketing  project  which 
assisted  17,481  persons  in 
selling  $293,738.04  worth 
of  surplus  farm  garden, 
orchard,  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts. Seventy-three  of 
these  women  sold  more 
than  an  average  of  $50 
per  month.  The  10  mar- 
kets in  Illinois  sold  more 
than  $110,000  worth  of 
produce,  and  markets  in 
Tennessee  brought  in 
$5,114.06.  The  latest  tab- 
ulated figures  for  the 
country  as  a whole  are 
for  the  year  1930,  when 
38,894  women  sold  prod- 
ucts valued  at  $1,707,515, 
according  to  the  annual 
reports  of  that  year.  These  markets 
have  been  organized  and  carried  on  with 
the  help  of  county  extension  agents, 
whose  reports  give  a picture  of  the  size 
and  importance  of  this  work. 

Curb  Markets 

Curb  markets  are  the  most  common 
and  simplest  form  of  cooperative  market- 
ing organization.  These  markets  are 
usually  open  one,  two,  or  three  days  a 
week  at  specified  hours.  A charge  of 
about  5 per  cent  of  sales  is  charged  to 
cover  operating  costs,  and  often  a mana- 
ger is  paid  to  be  in  charge.  The  amount 
of  grading  and  standardizing  done  varies 
greatly  but  usually  is  rather  simple.  In 
some  markets  an  attempt  is  made  to  keep 
prices  uniform  and  in  accordance  with 
prevailing  market  prices,  while  in  others 
there  is  no  check  on  price.  The  women 
in  some  markets  sell  their  own  produce 
whereas  in  others  the  goods  to  be  sold 


are  pooled,  graded,  and  checked  and  the 
women  are  assigned  to  designated  coun- 
ters to  sell  the  goods. 

The  best  sellers  on  the  curb  market 
seem  to  be  poultry  and  eggs.  Other 
items  selling  well  are  butter,  cheese, 


baked  goods,  preserved  and  canned  goods, 
flowers,  cured  meats,  and  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

When  the  market  in  a temporary  loca- 
tion is  successful,  the  next  step  is  a per- 
manent and  convenient  place  to  hold  it. 
The  permanent  home  has  been  financed 
in  some  places  through  an  accumulation 
of  a surplus  in  commissions,  by  gifts 
from  the  city  council,  the  Rotary  or 
Kiwanis  Club,  or  by  a special  levy  on 
sellers.  Sometimes,  such  equipment  as 
scales,  tables,  twine,  paper  cartons,  bags, 
ice  and  refrigerators,  and  glass  show 
cases  are  added  to  better  display  the 
goods  and  make  selling  more  efficient. 
These  markets  are  advertised  in  the  local 
papers,  and  leaflets  describing  the  mar- 
ket are  sometimes  printed  and  distrib- 
uted. The  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  market 
featured  a number  of  special  days  such 
as  daffodil  day,  Easter  market,  and 
Christmas  market  to  increase  the  volume 


of  their  sales.  In  the  Darlington,  S.  C., 
market  the  women  adopted  white  Hoover 
aprons  as  uniforms  and  found  the  dupli- 
cate slip  system  of  great  benefit  in  their 
bookkeeping.  Fourteen  of  the  women 
contributing  to  this  market  signed  con- 
tracts to  put  up  a soup 
mixture.  Five  thousand 
cans  were  bought  in  the 
county  and  sold  to  the 
women  at  cost.  This 
gave  87  cases  of  a stand- 
ard product  for  the  mar- 
ket labeled  with  the 
South  Carolina  label  and 
scored  by  the  marketing 
specialist  from  the  col- 
lege. The  product  scored 
between  89  and  97.  The 
women  of  the  Goldsboro, 
N.  C.,  market  have  made 
arrangements  with  the 
county  board  of  health  to 
inspect  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions on  the  farms,  and 
each  woman  seller  dis- 
plays a card  certifying 
that  the  product  was  pre- 
pared under  sanitary  con- 
ditions. 

Home  Industries 

Among  the  better  organized  markets 
are  the  Mountain  State  Home  Industries 
Shops  of  West  Virginia.  There  are  now 
five  of  these  shops  in  different  cities  of 
the  State  which  did  $50,000  worth  of 
business  in  1930.  Each  one  is  managed 
by  a county  chairman  of  home  industries 
work  and  has  a paid  manager  who  de- 
votes her  time  to  selling  in  the  shop.  An 
executive  committee  aids  in  establishing 
standards  for  the  produce  and  in  finding 
new  producers  and  patrons.  They  plan 
to  always  have  a supply  of  certain 
staple  articles  on  hand  which  the  regular 
sellers  contract  to  bring  in. 

This  organization  also  encourages  the 
production  of  certain  standard  goods 
under  the  Mountain  State  brand.  Their 
specialty  is  Mountain  State  blackberry 
jam  which  has  been  developed  from  a 
standard  receipe.  Each  woman  wishing 
Page  65 


The  owner  of  a tourist  home  in  Hampshire  County,  W.  Va.,  knows  just  what  is 
happening  in  her  business  each  day 
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A home  demonstration  shop,  Lake  County,  Fla. 


to  use  the  brand  sends  in  a sample  to  be 
scored  by  the  specialist  from  the  college. 
If  it  scores  90  points  or  more  she  can  sell 
the  product  under  the  Mountain  State 
brand  label.  Schools  and  demonstrations 
are  held  throughout  the  State  to  teach 
women  how  to  make  these  standard 
products  which  they  want  to  market. 

Handicraft  Articles 

In  some  counties  women  have  been  es- 
pecially successful  in  marketing  articles 
of  handicraft  such  as  hooked  rugs  and 
pine-needle  baskets.  Women  of  Hamil- 
ton County,  Tenn.,  sell  between  $4,000 
and  $6,000  worth  of  hooked  rugs  each 
year.  They  make  a definite  effort  to 
keep  these  rugs  of  standard  quality  of 
workmanship  and  design  and  they  have 
always  been  able  to  sell  as  many  as  they 
could  make.  The  same  dyes  are  used  by 
all  cooperators  so  that  a rug  can  be 
ordered  by  sample  colors  and  will 
always  prove  to  be  the  same  color  as 
ordered.  Last  year  four  demonstrations 
in  rug  making  were  held  in  different 
parts  of  the  county  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  quality  of  rugs  offered  for  sale  and 
also  to  secure  more  cooperators.  These 
demonstrations  were  attended  by  47 
women  and  girls. 

Pine-Needle  Baskets 

In  Clay  County,  Ala.,  the  women  have 
made  and  sold  $30,000  worth  of  pine- 
needle  baskets  within  the  last  four  or 
five  years.  At  first,  these  baskets  were 
marketed  through  the  women’s  clubs  in 
near-by  cities,  the  women’s  clubs  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  being  the  first  to  become 
interested.  The  Clay  County  basket  mak- 
ers employed  two  of  these  women  to  in- 
troduce the  product  to  department  stores 
and  gift  shops  in  a number  of  eastern 
cities,  and  they  were  very  successful  in 
doing  this.  A woman  was  also  employed 
to  help  pack  and  ship  the  baskets.  These 
women  cater  especially  to  holiday  trade. 


Another  form  of  cooperative  market- 
ing which  is  proving  successful  is  the  as- 
sembling of  poultry  and  eggs  at  some 
central  point  for  shipping  in  carload  lots. 
Poultry  is  shipped  both  alive  and  dressed 
and  is  usually  graded  and  packed  at  the 
shipping  point.  Car-lot  shipping  to  whole- 
salers is  especially  well  organized  in 
Louisiana  and  North  Carolina.  In  Beau- 
fort County,  N.  C.,  375  women  in  25  com- 
munities participated  in  the  sale  of  poul- 
try. Cars  came  about  every  two  weeks, 
making  several  stops  to  gather  up  the 
birds.  The  returns  from  these  sales  in 
1930  were  $11,184.29.  The  Louisiana 
Poultry  Association,  an  organization  of 
both  men  and  women,  helped  in  the  mar- 
keting of  poultry  and  eggs.  The  associa- 
tion makes  shipments  at  monthly  and 
other  stated  times  from  different  points. 
At  these  points  the  produce  is  examined, 
sorted,  weighed,  and  crated.  A New  Or- 
leans firm  contracts  with  the  association 
for  all  the  poultry  and  infertile  eggs 
available.  Shippers  can  expect  a regular 
market,  and  they  know  the  price  in  ad- 
vance, as  they  are  paid  as  they  crate  the 
birds. 


Another  interesting  form  of  coopera- 
tion is  found  in  the  Mountain  State  Tour- 
ist Homes  of  West  Virginia.  Last  year 
14  women  agreed  to  maintain  certain 
standards  in  regard  to  beds,  food,  cleanli- 
ness and  sanitation,  and  to  display  a uni- 
form Mountain  State  Tourist  Home  sign. 
They  entertained  approximately  4,000 
tourists  during  the  past  season  and  have 
been  so  successful  that  20  or  30  others 
are  planning  to  become  Mountain  State 
Tourist  Homes.  The  standards  are  kept 
up  by  thorough  and  regular  inspections. 

Coffee  Shops 

A new  development  in  these  coopera- 
tive markets  is  the  opening  of  coffee 
shops.  These  are  usually  held  in  con- 
nection with  a well-established  market 
and  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  market. 
All  kinds  of  cooked  fresh  foods,  baked 
goods,  and  canned  and  preserved  goods 
are  sold  in  these  coffee  shops  with 
lunches  and  dinners  a specialty.  Some- 
times the  coffee  shop  is  open  only  on 
market  days  and  sometimes  it  is  open 
every  day  even  though  the  regular  mar- 
ket is  closed. 


A home  demonstration  club  market,  Wayne  County,  N.  C.,  and  a roadside  market  for  cooked  foods,  York  County,  Me. 


What  the  Hoover  Dam  and  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Mean  to  Western  Agriculture 

CECIL  W.  CREEL 


THE  SOUTHERN  Nevada  desert 
bordering  the  Colorado  River,  for 
years  visited  only  by  the  occa- 
sional prospector  or  tourist,  has  been  the 
scene  of  great  activity  during  the  past  14 
months.  In  this  short  space  of  time, 
Boulder  City,  a model  community,  has 
been  built  by  the  United  States  Reclama- 
tion Service  to  house  5,000  people,  while 
a newly  completed  Government  railroad 
and  paved  highway  lead  to  Black 
Canyon,  6 miles  away,  where  3,500  men 
are  now  at  work  preparing  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  highest  structure  of  its  kind 
in  the  world — the  Hoover  Dam. 

Although  preliminary  construction 
work  is  already  a half  year  in  advance 
of  schedule,  many  months  of  work  are 
still  ahead  before  the  dam  itself  can  be 
started.  The  four  great  tunnels,  50  feet 
in  diameter  and  nearly  a mile  in  length, 
driven  through  the  canyon  walls,  two  on 
the  Arizona  side  and  two  on  the  Nevada 
side  of  the  river,  while  already  nearly 
completed,  still  must  be  lined  with  cement 
before  they  are  ready  to  perform  the  work 
of  diverting  the  stream  from  its  accus- 
tomed channel,  then  upper  and  lower 
cofferdams  must  be  built  to  confine  the 
river  to  the  tunnels  and  dry  the  former 
river  bed  at  the  site  of  the  great 
structure. 

With  an  extent  of  650  feet  at  its  base, 
and  a width  of  950  feet  from  canyon  wall 
to  canyon  wall,  the  Hoover  Dam,  when  it 
is  finally  completed  in  1938,  will  tower 
727  feet  above  bedrock  and  582  feet 
above  the  present  river  surface.  The 
immense  reservoir  back  of  the  dam  will 
be  115  miles  in  length,  covering  145,000 
acres  of  land  in  Arizona  and  Nevada. 

Publicly  Owned  Land 

Of  this  great  area,  all  is  publicly 
owned  and  withdrawn  from  entry  with 
the  exception  of  a few  scattered  mining 
entries  and  some  12,000  acres  of  agricul- 
tural and  grazing  lands,  which  must  be 
purchased  by  the  Government.  The 
towns  of  Kaolin  and  St.  Thomas,  Nev., 
together  with  adjacent  farms  and 
ranches,  are  destined  to  be  under  from  25 
to  100  feet  of  water,  and,  consequently, 
must  be  abandoned,  their  inhabitants  be- 
ing compelled  to  seek  other  homes  in  the 
West. 

This  loss  of  agricultural  lands  in  Ne- 
vada is  small,  however,  in  comparison 
with  the  immense  areas  in  Arizona  and 
'California  which  can  eventually  be 


Director,  Nevada  Extension  Service 

brought  under  cultivation  through  the  use 
of  the  stored  water  from  the  reservoir. 

Lands  in  Arizona  include  the  Parker- 
Gila  Valley  project  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  State  with  a gross  area  of 
more  than  600,000  acres,  an  investigation 
of  which  was  authorized  by  Congress  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Boulder  Canyon 
project  act ; the  Parker  project  of  about 

116.000  acres,  near  Parker;  Mohave  Val- 
ley, which  has  an  irrigable  area  of  nearly 

33.000  acres  across  the  river  from 
Needles,  Calif.,  and  the  Cibola  Valley 
with  16,000  acres  in  Yuma  County.  The 
Yuma  project  has  about  55,000  acres  irri- 
gated at  the  present  time,  and  a total 
ultimate  irrigable  area  of  112,000  acres, 
including  about  45,000  acres  of  undevel- 
oped mesa  lands. 

In  California,  the  All-American  Canal, 
which  will  be  constructed  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  to  the  Imperial  Valley,  is  to 
be  a part  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  project. 
To  be  built  at  a cost  of  $38,500,000,  it 
will  increase  the  irrigable  area  of  the 
valley  from  515,000  to  800,000  acres.  The 
Coachella  Valley  has  an  irrigable  area 
of  72,000  acres,  which  can  be  served  by 
a branch  of  the  All-American  Canal. 
The  Palo  Verde  Valley  furnishes  an  ad- 
ditional 79,000  acres  also  susceptible  of 
gravity  irrigation  from  the  Colorado. 

Reclamation  by  Pumping 

While  Nevada  has  but  a few  thousand 
acres  which  can  be  irrigated  from  the 
Colorado  River  by  gravity,  there  are 
large  additional  acreages  in  the  southern 
end  of  the  State  susceptible  of  reclama- 
tion by  pumping.  Among  these  are  the 
Las  Vegas  Valley,  and  directly  north  of 
Needles,  Calif.,  the  Searchlight  Valley. 
Other  southern  Nevada  valleys  susceptible 
of  reclamation  by  pumping  ground  waters 
include  the  Amargosa,  Indian  Springs, 
Pahrump,  and  Pahranagat  Valleys. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Reservoir  will  store  sufficient 
waters  to  reclaim  nearly  2,000,000  acres 
of  new  Lands  at  some  future  date,  when 
economic  conditions  and  growth  of  popu- 
lation make  necessary  this  increase  in 
our  agricultural  area. 

In  addition  to  its  value  for  irrigation, 
the  great  reservoir  will  forever  check  the 
disastrous  floods  which  have,  in  past 
years,  swept  down  the  Colorado,  threat- 
ening destruction  to  the  Imperial  Valley. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  Boulder 
Canyon  project  will  be  the  great  hydro- 


electric plants  at  Hoover  Dam,  capable 
of  generating  over  1,000,000  horsepower 
or  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  electrical 
energy  produced  by  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Contracts  for  the  sale  of  this  power  in- 
sure payment  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment of  the  cost  of  the  dam  and 
power  plant,  together  with  interest, 
within  a period  of  50  years. 

Industrial  Communities 

Farmers  and  livestock  producers  of 
southern  Nevada,  southern  Utah,  south- 
ern California,  and  northern  Arizona 
have,  for  the  past  several  years,  been 
looking  forward  eagerly  to  the  time  when 
work  would  start  on  the  Boulder  Canyon 
project,  knowing  that  the  industrial  com- 
munities to  be  created  at  Boulder  City 
and  Las  Vegas  would  furnish  excellent 
near-by  markets  for  their  products. 
With  the  utilization  for  manufacturing 
and  refining  purposes  of  large  quantities 
of  power  at  or  near  the  dam  site  it 
seems  certain  that  the  new  industrial 
population  in  southern  Nevada  will  not 
only  remain  after  the  dam  is  completed 
but  will  continue  to  grow,  thereby  fur- 
nishing a steadily  increasing  market  for 
the  crops  and  livestock  of  the  near-by 
agricultural  districts. 

With  the  power  lines  radiating  in  all 
directions  from  the  dam  to  the  mining 
camps  and  industrial  centers  of  the  four 
States,  agricultural  communities  will  find 
little  difficulty  in  tapping  these  lines, 
thus  making  available  cheap  electrical 
power  for  their  homes  and  ranches. 

The  benefits  just  mentioned  are  of  a 
necessity  limited  to  the  few  thousand 
farmers  and  stockmen  living  within  a 
radius  of  300  miles  of  the  dam.  “ In 
what  way,  if  any,  will  the  building  of  the 
Hoover  Dam  benefit  the  Oregon  dairy- 
man, the  Idaho  potato  grower,  the  Wash- 
ington poultryman,  the  Montana  cattle- 
man, or  the  New  Mexico  sheepman?  ” Ev- 
eryone of  these  producers  will  be  benefited 
through  the  stimulus  to  the  population 
growth  which  the  Boulder  Canyon  project 
will  give  the  entire  Southwest,  more  par- 
ticularly the  south  Pacific  coast  cities. 

Food  Being  Exported 

Each  of  the  11  Western  States  is  now 
shipping  foodstuffs  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  will  continue  to  do  so  in 
steadily  increasing  amounts,  if  the  rapid 
growth  of  population  continues.  It  is 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Kentucky  Clubs  for  Older  Boys 
and  Girls 


Officers  of  the  Kentucky  Utopia  Club  for 
young  men  and  'women  above  4-H  club 
age.  From  left  to  right,  Ruth  Snider, 
president ; Edwin  Miller,  vice  president ; 
and  Elizabeth  Limeback,  secretary 

THE  UTOPIA  CLUBS  of  Kentucky 
have  come  through  their  first  year 
with  colors  flying.  There  are  167  young 
men  and  176  young  women  organized  in 
12  counties,  all  enthusiastic  about  their 
club  and  their  project.  The  age  of  this 
group  is  generally  from  19  to  25,  though 
there  is  one  very  active  member  34  years 
of  age.  The  upper  age  limit  depends 
upon  the  local  club  and  local  conditions. 
The  purpose  of  the  club  is  fourfold — edu- 


cational, vocational,  economic,  and  social. 
By  organizing  extension  work  for  this 
particular  group,  the  members  are  taught 
to  work  cooperatively  for  mutual  help- 
fulness and  to  study  the  better  practices 
of  agriculture  and  home  economics. 

Special  effort  was  made  to  interest  the 
young  men  in  some  specialty  to  conduct 
along  with  general  farming,  such  as 
dairying,  purebred  flocks,  certified  seed 
production,  or  small  fruit  growing.  The 
projects  were  outlined  and  supervised  by 
the  State  specialists  and  planned  as  re- 
sult demonstrations.  Some  idea  of  the 
scope  of  the  work  undertaken  can  be 
gained  from  the  dairy-herd-management 
project  in  which  each  member  owned  five 
registered  females,  two  of  which  were  in 
production ; kept  an  accurate  account  of 
feed  and  production ; grew  at  least  one 
acre  of  legume  for  each  animal  and 
acted  as  leader  for  a 4-H  dairy  calf  club 
or  as  leader  in  a regular  extension  proj- 
ect. Other  projects,  such  as  poultry 
management  and  room  improvement,  are 
worked  up  along  similar  lines.  Boone, 
Taylor,  Simpson,  and  Kenton  Counties 
have  had  excellent  results  with  their 
project  work.  Harry  Rickerson  of  Tay- 
lor County  reported  a net  profit  of  $2  a 
hundred  pounds  on  his  ton-litter  of  11 
purebred  Poland-China  pigs.  His  litter 
weighed  2,175  pounds  when  6 months  old. 
This  is  his  first  experience  in  extension 
work.  The  Gallatin  County  Utopia  Club 
put  on  several  plays  in  their  local  com- 
munities and  have  been  very  successful 
in  their  social  activities. 

The  goals  for  this  year  emphasize 
leadership,  a study  of  rural  economics 


Hoover  Dam  and  Boulder 
Canyon 

( Continued  from,  page  67) 
generally  admitted  that  southern  Cali- 
fornia, with  its  favorable  climatic  con- 
ditions, enormous  oil  reserves,  and  excel- 
lent water  and  rail  transportation  facili- 
ties, will  continue  to  grow  in  population 
and  expand  in  commerce  and  manufac- 
turing, if  the  present  limiting  factor, 
lack  of  water,  can  be  overcome.  With 
the  water  resources  of  the  neighboring 
mountains,  coastal  plain,  and  the  Owens 
Valley  already  fully  utilized,  Los  An- 
geles, Long  Beach,  Pasadena,  San  Diego, 
and  neighboring  cities  are  compelled  to 
look  eastward  across  the  mountains  to 
the  Colorado  River  for  any  future  in- 
crease in  their  water  supply. 


Hoover  Dam,  therefore,  holds  the  key 
to  the  water  situation  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  through  control  of  the  water, 
control  of  the  economic  destinies  of  its 
flourishing  cities.  It  is  proposed  that  a 
portion  of  the  flood  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado River,  now  running  to  waste  in  the 
Gulf  of  California,  be  impounded  in  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Reservoir  as  a domestic 
water  supply  for  the  southern  California 
cities.  These  waters  will  then  be  re- 
leased and  allowed  to  run  down  the  river 
channel  to  a point  near  Parker,  Ariz., 
where,  with  power  supplied  by  Hoover 
Dam,  they  will  be  pumped  across  the 
mountains  to  the  great  coastal  plain  of 
southern  California,  there  to  create  new 
wealth,  greater  population,  and  a larger 
market  for  the  products  from  the  farms 
and  ranges  of  our  Western  States. 
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and  sociology,  help  with  the  county  4-H 
clubs,  better  project  work,  and  more 
Utopia  clubs. 

Though  training  for  good  farming  and 
leadership  is  the  primary  object,  some 
emphasis  is  placed  on  social  and  recrea- 
tional activities.  The  State  camp,  edu- 
cational and  recreational  tours,  picnics, 
dramatics,  parties,  and  athletics  are  given 
a place  in  the  programs. 


The  Country  Child 

They  are  privileged  children  who  i 
grow  up  on  a farm.  Practically  the 
whole  period  of  childhood  to  matur- 
ity is  concerned  with  educational 
processes  and  growth.  There  is 
something  about  agriculture  and 
country  life  that  makes  for  sound 
foundations  for  practically  any  fu- 
ture superstructure. 

Any  consideration  of  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  youth  in  rural 
areas  must  take  into  consideration 
at  the  outset  the  things  inherent  in 
and  contributed  by  the  farm  and  the 
open  country  itself.  It  is  there  that 
many  of  the  great  basic  things  of 
life  are  learned.  As  you  sow,  so 
shall  you  reap.  Do  men  gather  figs 
from  thistles?  By  their  fruits  shall 
ye  know  them.  The  foxes  have  holes 
and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests. 

In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread. 

From  the  time  the  country  child 
is  big  enough  to  bring  in  the  kitchen 
firewood,  feed  the  chickens,  and 
gather  the  eggs,  to  the  day  he  drives 
the  team  at  his  father’s  plow  or  feeds 
into  the  thresher  the  gathered  grain 
of  the  year,  he  is  being  educated  and 
trained  in  the  fundamentals  and  ver- 
ities of  life.  To  romp  the  fields  with 
a dog  and  explore  is  an  educational 
process,  to  rob  a bumblebee’s  nest,  or 
throw  stones  at  a hornet’fe  nest  is  to 
acquire  knowledge.  To  know  the 
ways  of  minnows  in  the  creek  and 
the  fishes  of  the  lake,  to  know  the 
meaning  of  rain  and  frost  and 
drought  on  crops  and  income,  to 
know  the  names  of  plants  and  birds, 
the  haunts  of  squirrels  and  musk- 
rats and  woodchucks,  to  know  the 
silence  of  the  night,  the  fields,  and 
forests,  is  to  grow  in  knowledge  and 
to  develop  the  soul.  All  these  things 
are  learned  in  more  or  less  degree  by 
the  rural  child  not  from  teachers  or 
books  but  from  contact  with  things 
as  they  are.  The  things  thus  learned 
stick  through  life. — C.  B.  Smith. 


Extension  Pays  Dividends  in  Hawaii 


'TT  IS  NOT  always,  perhaps  not  often, 
that  the  work  of  a county  agent 
can  be  measured  in  terms  of  dollars 
md  cents  return  to  the  individual 
armer,”  observes  W.  A.  Lloyd,  regional 
igent  in  charge,  Western  Section,  Office 
)f  Cooperative  Extension  Work.  “ Many 
)f  the  results  of  extension  work,”  con- 
inues  Mr.  Lloyd,  “ are  intangible  and  in 
lounties  with  a diversified  system  of 
farming  it  is  often  exceedingly  difficult 
md  usually  impossible  to  give  a mone- 
tary value  to  the  help  given  any  indi- 
vidual farmer.” 

In  far-off  Kona,  on  the  island  of  Ha- 
waii, Mr.  Llyod  cites  a remarkable  ex- 
ample of  extension  work  that  can  be 
measured  approximately.  In  the  area 
covered  by  this  agent,  Y.  Baron  Goto, 
there  are  approximately  1,000  farmers. 
Each  of  these  farmers  is  growing  coffee 
and  his  entire  farm,  usually  not  more 
than  5 to  10  acres,  is  completely  occupied 
by  coffee  trees  with  barely  sufficient  area 
reserved  on  which  to  build  a house. 

A Low  Coffee  Price 

During  the  past  20  years  the  price  of 
coffee  has  varied  from  $4.50  to  $1.25  per 
hundredweight.  The  present  low  price 
is  a result  of  the  breaking  of  the  Brazil 
■ coffee  pool  which  forced  down  the  world 
market.  At  the  present  price  a coffee 
, grower  loses  $0.81  for  each  100  pounds 
) produced,  as  under  present  conditions  it 
costs  $2.06  per  100  pounds  to  produce 
coffee.  Coffee  is  the  only  source  of  in- 
come as  the  land  occupied  by  the  coffee 
! trees,  an  old  lava  flow,  is  not  adapted 
to  any  other  system  of  farming.  A se- 
rious situation  existed  and  this  story 
shows  what  one  agent  did  in  such  an 
emergency. 

First,  the  agent  ascertained  by  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  books  of  one  of  the 
1 large  coffee  factors,  that  the  price  for 
picking  coffee  had  been  consistently  $1 
per  hundred  regardless  of  the  price  of 
coffee.  Through  an  organization  of  the 
growers  effected  by  the  agent  and  through 
conferences  with  the  pickers,  the  price 
of  picking  was  reduced  to  $0.75  per  hun- 
dred. This  effected  a saving  of  $137,500. 

Second,  there  are  about  2,000  school 
children  in  the  Kona  schools.  Now  it 
happens  that  the  school  term  coincides 
with  the  coffee-picking  season.  The 
agent  interviewed  the  public-school  au- 
thorities and  suggested  that  school  be 
adjourned  for  four  weeks  that  the  farm- 
ers might  have  the  use  of  home  labor 
in  picking  the  coffee.  After  considerable 
negotiations  the  school  authorities  agreed 


to  adjourn  the  schools  for  three  weeks. 
On  an  estimate  that  only  one-half  of  the 
children  picked  coffee  during  these  three 
weeks,  there  was  a saving  in  wages  to 
the  farmers  of  $20,000. 

Third,  coffee  requires  very  high  fer- 
tilization ; as  much  as  2,000  pounds  of 
high-grade  fertilizer  with  a value  of  $50 
to  $75  per  acre  is  necessary.  Hereto- 
fore the  fertilizer  bags  had  been  a waste. 
The  county  agent  found  that  with  slight 
changes  these  old  fertilizer  bags  could 
be  made  to  answer  for  coffee  bags.  New 
coffee  bags  cost  20  cents  a piece.  Seventy- 
five  thousand  fertilizer  bags  were  sal- 
vaged. This  effected  a saving  of  $15,000. 

Combating  Rats 

Fourth,  the  most  serious  pest  in  con- 
nection with  coffee  production  is  the  an- 
nual devastation  by  rats.  It  had  been 
conservatively  estimated  by  growers  that 
the  annual  depredation  due  to  rats 
amounted  to  $100,000  per  year.  Before 
the  organization  of  the  extension  service 
there  was  no  effort  to  prevent  this  loss. 
It  was  accepted  as  one  of  the  incidents  to 
growing  coffee.  The  agent,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  public  schools  and  through 
boys’  and  girls’  4-H  extension  clubs,  organ- 
ized a rat-killing  campaign.  To  finance 
this  he  asked  his  member  in  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature  at  Honolulu  to  appro- 
priate $3,000  to  pay  bounties  on  rat  tails. 
This  was  the  most  ridiculed  bill  in  the 
legislature.  The  legislature  laughed  when 
it  was  introduced ; all  Honolulu  laughed, 
all  Hawaii  laughed ; but  the  legislators 


took  a trip  over  the  Territory  in  connec- 
tion with  which  they  visited  Kona  and 
the  county  agent  was  ready  for  them. 
He  was  a member  of  the  reception  com- 
mittee, and  he  had  his  automobile  loaded 
with  coffee  branches  damaged  by  the  rats. 
He  had  figures  and  he  showed  the  legis- 
lators what  it  was  costing  the  coffee  in- 
dustry. He  had  some  farmers  present 
and  they  corroborated  his  testimony. 
The  result  was  that  when  the  legislators 
returned  to  Honolulu,  the  most  ridiculed 
bill  was  passed  without  a dissenting  vote 
by  the  legislators ; but  they  hinged  a pro- 
vision in  their  act  that  for  every  dollar 
subscribed  by  the  Territory,  an  offsetting 
dollar  must  be  subscribed  by  the  farmers, 
and  this  created  another  problem.  The 
farmers  had  no  money.  To  ask  them  for 
$3,000  cash  was  impossible,  but  they  had 
coffee  and  the  county  agent  developed  a 
plan  whereby  they  agreed  to  put  40 
pounds  of  coffee  each  in  a pool  to  offset 
this  rat  fund.  This  coffee  had  a value 
equal  to  the  appropriation  made  by  the 
legislature.  Then  the  county  agent  or- 
ganized the  boys  and  girls  of  the  district 
and  got  to  work.  Rats  were  trapped, 
rats  were  poisoned,  rats  were  shot,  and 
some  of  them  were  run  down  and  hit 
with  a club,  but  altogether  during  the 
short  campaign  25,000  rats  were  ac- 
counted for,  and  conservatively  they 
would  have  destroyed  not  less  than  $7,000 
worth  of  coffee,  and  to  this  of  course 
must  be  added  the  $3,000  help  secured 
from  the  legislature. 

(Continued  on  page  70) 


The  young  men’s  coffee  club,  Kona,  Hawaii.  Each  young  man  has  charge  of  120  coffee 
trees,  which  he  cares  for  under  the  direction  of  the  county  agent 
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A Promotion  Calendar  Makes  For 
Balanced  Publicity 

NORA  M.  HOTT 

State  Home  Agent,  Colorado  Extension  Service 


JUST  as  a department  store  makes  out 
its  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
calendar  six  months  or  a year  in  advance 
to  make  sure  that  each  department  re- 
ceives its  due  share  of  advertising,  and 
that  opportunities  for  seasonal  promo- 
tions such  as  football  season,  aquatic 
sports,  pre-Lenten  festivities  are  not 
overlooked,  so  the  home  demonstration 
agents  of  Colorado  have  their  promotion 
and  publicity  calendar  to  insure  that 
timely  topics  will  not  be  neglected. 

Small,  but  colorful  desk  calendars,  an 
ornament  to  any  office,  were  issued  to 
home  demonstration  agents  by  members 
of  the  State  staff  at  Christmas  time. 
Each  specialist  and  the  State  home  agent 
typed  in  significant  dates. 

First  of  all,  holidays  were  listed,  such 
as  Washington’s  Birthday,  St.  Valentine’s 
Day,  and  Mother’s  Day.  This  is  a re- 
minder to  the  agent  to  include  in  her 
news  notes  suggestions  for  valentine 
parties  or  to  issue  programs  for  Mother’s 
Day.  Next  the  dates  for  national  weeks 
were  added,  such  as  Better  Homes  Week, 


Extension  Pays  Dividends 
in  Hawaii 

( Continued  from  page  69) 

Here  is  the  total  of  $182,500  of  actual 
saving  in  hard  cash  that  the  coffee  farm- 
ers of  Kona  have  in  their  pockets  because 
there  was  a county  agent  on  the  job. 
It  amounts  to  $182.50  for  each  farm  in 
the  district. 


National  Music  Week,  May  Day,  Child 
Health  Week,  Home  Sewing  Week,  Na- 
tional Cotton  Week,  and  National  Wool 
Week.  An  advanced  announcement  as- 
serts “ Now  is  the  time  to  lay  your  plans 
for  Better  Homes  Week.” 

Next,  suggestions  for  timely  topics  were 
added  by  each  specialist.  “ In  the  spring 
the  air  is  laden  with  the  perfume  of  vio- 
lets and  fresh  gasoline,”  says  the  cloth- 
ing specialist  who  goes  on  to  suggest  an 
article  on  dry  cleaning,  or  perhaps  she 
writes,  “ Now  is  the  time  to  wage  war 
on  clothes  moths.”  The  nutrition  'spe- 
cialist warns  us  to  prepare  now  for  our 
food  needs  next  year,  or  through  her  sug- 
gestions for  publicity  she  intrigues  us 
into  trying  recipes  for  delectable  dishes 
made  of  Colorado  sun-ripened  berries. 

The  horticulturist  speaking  of  home 
beautification  says,  “ In  the  spring  a 
young  gardener’s  fancy  lightly  turns  to 
thoughts  of  love-in-a-mist,  lemon  lilies, 
lilacs,”  which  is  just  a poetic  way  of 
stating  that  now  is  the  time  to  give  ad- 
vice on  the  planting  of  shrubs  and  flow- 


This  was  not  all  that  this  agent  did 
in  relation  to  the  coffee  industry.  He  is 
conducting  tests  in  relation  to  fertiliza- 
tion ; to  cheapen,  if  possible,  the  ferti- 
lizer cost.  He  is  conducting  demonstra- 
tions in  pruning  and  in  the  control  of  the 
black  blight.  Progress  was  made  in  all 
of  these  things  but  they  are  the  kind  of 
things  that  it  is  difficult  to  measure  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  The  agent  de- 
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ers  and  for  making  plans  for  garden 
tours  or  flower  shows. 

The  home  management  specialist 
brings  us  back  to  earth  through  her 
“ Hints  on  house  cleaning  ” and  calls  to 
our  mind  that  as  the  long  winter  eve- 
nings are  approaching  “ Why  not  start 
replenishing  our  bedding  by  making 
warm  comforts  of  homegrown  wool,”  or 
“ Why  not  utilize  discarded  garments  in 
attractive  rugs  which  the  home  demon- 
stration agent  can  teach  you  to  make.” 

The  calendars  also  are  reminders  of 
when  reports,  plans  of  work,  and  other 
routine  matters  are  due. 

After  the  State  specialists  have  made 
out  a calendar,  the  home  demonstration 
agent  inserts  the  dates  of  special  impor- 
tance in  her  own  county.  She  makes  a 
note  when  special  publicity  should  be 
conducted  on  projects,  on  achievement  . 
days  and  other  project  activities.  She 
also  notes  special  days  in  the  county, 
such  as  graduation,  chamber  of  com- 
merce luncheons,  field  meets,  Apple  Pie 
Day,  strawberry  festival,  Apple  Blossom 
Day,  Cherry  Pie  Day,  Autumnal  Expo- 
sition, Pinto  Bean  Week,  and  other  activ- 
ities in  which  she  cooperates. 

Under  this  plan,  agents  have  con- 
ducted very  effective  publicity  in  cam- 
paigns to  boost  Colorado  products  as 
well  as  special  project  publicity  such  as 
“ Grow  a home  vegetable  garden,” 

“ What  4-H  club  work  really  means," 

“ Speed-up  your  sewing,”  and  “ Make 
your  kitchen  work  easier.”  Home  dem- 
onstration agents  feel  that  the  calendar 
has  made  a better  balanced  plan  of  pub- 
licity and  has  helped  them  to  remember 
holidays  and  other  special  events.  All 
agents  report  having  made  use  of  the 
suggestions  contained  in  the  calendar. 
One  agent  reports  that  a scrap  book  con- 
taining all  clippings  of  informational 
items  used  in  former  years  has  proved 
invaluable.  Home  demonstration  agents 
are  further  spurred  to  greater  efforts 
by  the  informational  contest  conducted 
by  the  college  editorial  office  for  county 
extension  workers. 


voted  about  90  per  cent  of  his  time  to  work 
with  coffee  and  this  percentage  of  his 
time  meant  many  long  days,  and  few  holi- 
days or  Sundays.  He  did  find  time  to  or- 
ganize and  help  conduct  16  boys’  and  girls’ 
extension  clubs  with  a total  of  329  mem- 
bers, and  brought  through  to  completion 
69  per  cent.  Four  of  these  were  coffee 
clubs,  9 were  vegetable  or  garden  clubs, 
2 were  poultry  clubs,  and  1 frog  club. 


I Twenty-One  Years  in  Dallas 


John  Blake,  of  Dal- 
las County,  Ala.,  last 
month  completed  21 
years  of  service  as 
county  agent.  From 
his  years  of  experience 
he  has  this  to  say 
about  his  work : 

“A  farmer  is  no 
richer  than  the  soil  he 
" John  Blake  cultivates.  The  bed- 
rock of  successful  ag- 
i riculture  is  a rich  soil,  therefore  I have 
given  much  time  to  soil  building. 

“ The  greatest  progress  has  been  made 
where  we  sell  ideas  to  communities 
through  their  own  leaders.  This  has 
come  about  by  organization.  After  the 
program  has  been  sold  to  leaders,  ocular 
demonstrations  are  used  to  teach  the  les- 
son to  others. 

“A  successful  program  depends  on  the 
cooperation  of  the  business  man  and 
farmer.  In  Dallas  County  all  friction 
has  been  gradually  eliminated.  Every 
civic  club  and  the  chamber  of  commerce 
are  behind  the  work.  Each  of  the  three 
members  of  the  county  board  of  revenues 
is  a farmer  and  member  of  the  farm 
bureau. 

“ I firmly  believe  that  the  future  of  ag- 
riculture depends  on  the  carrying  out  of 
the  program  of  the  extension  service  and 
farm  bureau  leaders.  It  is  only  through 
cooperation  that  we  can  progress,  not 
only  among  farmers  themselves,  but  be- 
tween farmers,  business  men,  bankers, 
and  merchants.”  Extension  work  in  Dal- 
las County  has  consistently  developed  in 
accordance  with  these  principles. 

Soil  Improvement 

To-day  the  entire  South  benefits  from 
the  pioneering  work  done  in  this  county 
with  winter  legumes.  One  of  its  chief 
exponents  is  John  Blake. 

More  Biloxi  soybeans  are  planted  than 
in  any  other  county  in  the  State.  Its 
use  of  basic  slag  is  the  largest  of  any 
county  in  the  South.  Thousands  of  acres 
have  been  properly  terraced  and  drained, 
and  yearly  much  progress  is  made  in  this 
direction.  The  use  of  explosives  has 
been  introduced  to  help  in  digging  ditches. 

Increasing  Cotton  Yield 

Prior  to  1915,  no  county  in  the  State 
ever  came  closer  than  3,000  bales  of  hav- 
ing Dallas  County’s  cotton  crop.  Since 
the  advent  of  the  boll  weevil,  the  trend 
with  this  crop  has  been  to  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  in  the  northern  part  of  the 


State.  However,  in  1930,  100,000  Dallas 
County  acres  produced  38,000  bales. 
Many  other  crops  have  grown  in  impor- 
tance. The  county  is  consistently  ship- 
ping more  than  1,000  cars  of  hay  each 
year.  One  year  1,300  cars  were  shipped 
from  Marion  Junction,  which  is  the  larg- 
est shipping  point  for  Johnson  grass  hay 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

In  1911  there  were  three  small  dairy 
herds  selling  milk  at  retail  in  Selma. 
One  milk  station  in  1930  paid  to  49  ship- 
pers $160,000  for  dairy  products,  which 
was  one-tenth  of  the  value  of  the  cotton 
crop.  Three  other  milk  plants  and  other 
outlets  for  dairy  products  contributed 
their  multiple  thousands  to  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  county.  The  first  cream- 
ery in  the  South  was  started  in  Selma 
in  1914  with  a capitalization  of  $2,500. 

Beef  Cattle 

During  this  period  the  beef  cattle  in- 
dustry started  and  has  grown  until  in 
1930  the  Selma  Stock  Yards  sold  $396,- 
000  worth  of  cattle  for  stockmen  in  this 
section.  The  county  is  third  in  the  State 
in  milk,  and  second  in  beef  cattle.  Hogs 
are  sold  cooperatively  at  10  sales  per 
year.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  county’s 
hogs  are  sold  at  these  sales. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  livestock  in- 
dustry has  been  made  possible  by  the 
elimination  of  the  cattle  tick.  This  was 
done  in  cooperation  with  the  State  veter- 
inarian, and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  During  recent  years 
the  county  is  listed  as  being  entirely  free 
of  bovine  tuberculosis.  A recent  test  has 
been  made  of  every  animal  in  the  county. 

The  sheep  industry  has  grown  until 
1,000  lambs  are  sold  yearly.  There  were 
no  commercial  poultry  flocks  in  the 
county  in  1911.  To-day  carloads  of  live 
and  dressed  poultry  go  to  the  large  mar- 
kets of  the  country.  Five  cars  of  turkeys 
are  sold  cooperatively  each  fall  to  the 
holiday  trade. 

Pecan  Industry 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  relatively 
few  pecan  trees  in  the  county.  To-day 
this  industry  is  of  major  importance,  the 
county  being  third  in  the  State.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Blake  the  growers 
largely  market  the  nuts  cooperatively. 
One  of  the  first  fire  and  forestry  marshals 
of  the  State  was  located  in  Dallas 
County. 

This  period  of  years  has  seen  many 
changes  in  the  use  of  farm  machinery. 
One  farmer  now  runs  twenty-three  2-horse 
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cultivators.  Several  combines  cut  and 
thresh  oats  simultaneously.  A hay-cur- 
ing plant  has  been  built  to  remove  the 
weather  hazards  from  the  hay  crop. 

With  the  backing  of  the  civic  organi- 
zations of  Selma,  4-H  club  work  has  be- 
come an  influence  strongly  felt.  Many  of 
the  earlier  club  members  are  among  the 
best  farmers  of  the  county  to-day. 

Eight  years  ago  the  Dallas  County 
Farm  Bureau  was  organized  and  has 
grown  until  in  1930  it  did  business  in  ex- 
cess of  half  a million  dollars,  and  7,500 
bales  of  cotton  were  pooled. 

Farm  Leadership 

Mr.  Blake  says  that  the  success  of  the 
Dallas  County  Farm  Bureau  is  due  to  its 
policy  of  adhering  strictly  to  farm  lead- 
ership, and  the  fact  that  no  one  man  or 
group  of  men  control  its  affairs.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  the  white  farmers  of  the 
county  are  members. 

Due  to  the  interest  of  the  farmers  of 
the  county  for  more  knowledge  about 
their  problems,  the  board  of  revenues  in 
1929  appropriated  $44,000  to  buy  1,115 
acres  of  land  for  the  Black  Belt  subex- 
periment station.  This  land  was  given 
to  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  for 
this  purpose  and  is  now  under  the  direc- 
tion of  K.  G.  Baker. 

Mr.  Blake  was  born  and  reared  in  Ala- 
bama. In  1911  he  took  up  the  duties  of 
county  agent  of  Dallas  County,  being  one 
of  the  first  agents  in  the  State.  By  1916 
the  work  had  grown  to  such  an  extent 
that  an  assistant  was  necessary.  Since 
that  time  five  men  have  served  in  that 
capacity.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
each  of  them  is  still  in  county  agent 
work.  He  has  served  as  director  of  the 
National  Pecan  Growers  Exchange  and 
is  now  on  the  finance  committee  of  the 
National  Pecan  Marketing  Association. 
He  is  county  agent  representative  for  the 
third  Alabama  district.  Almost  every 
civic  group  in  Selma  and  Dallas  County 
has  him  among  their  advisers. 

Since  coming  to  this  county  many 
changes  have  taken  place.  Good  roads 
connect  farm  with  market.  Automobiles 
lessen  the  isolation  of  the  farmer.  Con- 
solidated schools  train  the  rural  children. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  homes  of  white 
landowners  are  equipped  with  electric 
lights,  running  water,  and  screens.  A net- 
work of  rural  telephone  lines  connects  all 
communities.  These  many  improvements 
were  made  possible  by  the  economic  ad- 
vancement of  the  people,  and  the  work 
of  the  county  agent  has  made  a material 
contribution  to  this  advancement. 
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A Paid  Farm  Management  Service 


IT  HAS  likely  been  the  dream  of  every 
farm-management  specialist,  either 
in  extension,  teaching,  or  research 
work,  to  sometime,  somehow,  develop  an 
advisory  farm-management  service,  sup- 
ported entirely  by  fees  from  farmers  and 
farm  owners  as  a distinctive  farm-man- 
agement service. 

The  writer  can  vividly  recall  discuss- 
ing with  such  early  farm-management 
men  as  Dr.  W.  J.  Spillman,  W.  F.  Hand- 
schin,  E.  C.  Parker,  Thomas  Cooper,  and 
Andrew  Boss,  rather  definite  organization 
plans  for  the  setting  up  of  such  a service. 
In  this  instance,  and  in  perhaps  others 
of  more  recent  times,  the  plans  did  not 
mature  above  the  discussion  stage. 

However,  there  have  been  a number  of 
attempts  to  develop  this  type  of  advisory 
service  on  the  fee  basis,  and  some  of 
them  have  developed  into  successful 
service  organizations.  There  is  the 
Doane  Service  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis,  which  has  developed  an  enviable 
reputation  in  this  field  of  work.  A few 
years  ago  the  Edgar  Smith  Farm  Man- 
agement Service  agency  in  New  York 
City  was  in  active  operation  in  provid- 
ing advice  and  counsel  along  farm-man- 
agement lines,  but  the  writer  is  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  present  status  of  this 
organization.  Doubtless  there  are  a num- 
ber of  others  in  active  operation,  wholly 
on  the  commercial  basis  of  offering  a 
service  which  land  owners  and  operators 
support  through  payment  for  services 
received. 

In  more  recent  years,  initiated  in  the 
Central  West  by  the  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture,  there  has  developed  a coop- 
erative plan  between  the  colleges  and 
groups  of  farmers  to  combine  research, 
extension,  and  an  advisory  paid  service 
into  a definitely  organized  type  of  farm 
management  investigational  project. 

Group  Organized  in  Minnesota 

In  one  area  in  Minnesota  about  200 
farmers  have  been  organized  into  a farm- 
management  group,  in  which  each  farmer 
contributes  $16  annually  toward  the  sup- 
port of  the  service.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  research  department  in  farm 
management  at  the  experimental  station 
systematic  records  are  kept  by  each 
farmer  covering  his  farm  business  oper- 
ations, and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
agricultural  extension  service  each  farm- 
er is  offered  assistance  in  the  organi- 
zation and  adjustments  of  his  farm 
business.  The  contributions  from  the 


F.  W.  PECK 

Director,  Minnesota  Extension  Service 

cooperating  farmers  provide  somewhat 
less  than  half  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
service,  and  the  balance  of  the  required 
budget  for  conducting  the  work  is  pro- 
vided from  public  funds.  In  other  States, 
I understand,  there  is  a graduated  basis 
of  farm  payments,  dependent  upon  the 
size  of  business  and  the  number  of  farms 
included  in  the  group  organization. 

The  development  of  this  type  of  farm- 
management  effort,  combining  the  inves- 
tigational, extension,  and  private-service 
phases,  has  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
local  extension  agent  and  the  farm-man- 
agement extension  specialist  into  the  ac- 
tive plans  of  organization  and  operation 
of  the  farm  business  of  the  individual 
farmer.  It  is  apparent  that  the  exten- 
sion values  have  been  greatly  enhanced 
by  this  plan  of  organization  and  oper- 
ation, with  the  result  that  the  extension 
agents  in  the  counties  in  which  the  farms 
are  located,  have,  at  first  hand,  localized 
information,  carefully  procured  and  prop- 
erly interpreted  for  extension  use  in  the 
county.  Cost  of  production  data,  farm 
organization  plans,  interpreted  results  as 
to  size  of  business,  quality  of  livestock, 
efficiency  of  labor  and  other  factors  rep- 
resent valuable  types  of  extension  infor- 
mation that  lend  themselves  to  wide  ap- 
plication on  most  farms  in  the  counties 
included  in  the  project. 

Service  to  Continue 

Unless  rural  economic  conditions  con- 
tinue for  some  time  in  their  present  de- 
pressed state  or  grow  considerably  worse, 
it  would  appear  that  this  type  of  farm- 
management  service  would  continue  in- 
definitely. It  is  true  that  the  present 
returns  from  farm  operations  are  not 
conducive  to  an  expenditure  of  money  for 
any  outside  service,  particularly  in  those 
types  of  farming  in  which  the  principal 
sources  of  income  now  have  extremely 
low  prices  and  low  purchasing  power. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  farmers  experi- 
enced in  using  the  results  of  these  farm- 
management  studies  are  apparently  eager 
to  adopt  any  practical  plans  that  promise 
to  lower  their  cost  of  production  and  per- 
mit larger  net  returns  from  their  farm 
operations.  Furthermore,  each  farmer 
feels  much  freer  to  adopt  suggestions 
when  he  has  paid  for  them  directly  and 
when  he  has  been  an  active  participant 
in  the  organized  plan  for  studying  the 
economic  phases  of  his  own  farm  busi- 
ness. 


The  continuance  of  this  type  of  service 
and  the  success  of  the  entire  plan  rests 
primarily  upon  three  factors ; 

First,  the  manner  in  which  the  project 
is  outlined,  organized,  and  put  into  oper- 
ation by  experienced  personnel  in  charge 
of  the  project. 

Second,  the  interpretation  of  the  data 
and  their  translation  into  a form  that 
will  permit  their  most  valuable  use  by 
the  farmers  who  pay  for  the  service. 

Third,  the  extent  to  which  extension 
agencies  use  the  results  of  such  studies 
in  applying  the  practical  interpretations 
to  farms  in  similar  types  of  farming 
areas. 
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Club  Round-Up  j t 

Forty-three  4-H  State  champion  club 
members  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado  par- 
ticipated in  the  activities  of  the  annual 
National  Western  4-H  Club  Round-Up  ■ 

held  at  the  National  Western  Stock  Show, 
Denver,  Colo.,  January  16  to  23.  Team 
demonstrations,  judging  contests,  and 
educational  tours  were  the  important 
events  of  the  week.  Outstanding  live- 
stock men  and  educators  talked  to  the 
club  members  at  mealtime. 

Boys  and  girls  from  Wyoming,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  and  Colorado  exhibited  live- 
stock. There  were  243  head  of  fat  steers 
exhibited,  but  the  sifting  committee  al- 
lowed only  166  head  to  pass  through  the 
show  ring.  The  4-H  club  department  is 
desirous  of  building  up  a quality  depart- 
ment. At  the  1932  show,  breed  classifi- 
cation was  introduced  for  the  first  time. 
Ichio  Matsutani,  a little  Japanese  boy 
of  Paxton,  Nebr.,  was  awarded  the  granu 
championship  of  the  club  class  on  his 
Hereford  steer.  The  reserve  champion- 
ship went  to  Janet  Welty  of  Berthoud, 
Colo.,  on  her  Angus  steer. 

Sixty-seven  head  of  fat  burrows  were 
exhibited  by  4-H  club  members  in  the 
swine  department.  In  the  dressed  bur- 
row contest  in  the  open  class,  a 4-H  club 
boy,  Leo  Florian  of  Washington  County, 
Colo.,  exhibited  the  champion  carcass. 


MORE  than  200  exhibitors  entered 
485  dozen  eggs  and  1,750  baby 
chicks  in  the  baby-chick  and  egg  show  in 
Concord,  N.  H.,  recently.  Proud  of  their 
success,  10  poultry  men  displayed  their 
sweepstakes  cups  in  store  windows  in 
several  cities  of  the  State. 
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Carrying  Out  A Poultry  Program 


Planning  effective 
county  agent  work  is 
one  thing  and  getting 
it  done  is  another. 
In  Douglas  County, 
Oreg.,  according  to 
W.  L.  Teutsch,  as- 
sistant county  agent 
leader,  is  found  an 
J.  C.  Leedy  excellent  example  of 
how  a county  agent, 
by  organizing  the  forces  of  the  commu- 
nity behind  a particular  movement,  can 
speed  up  the  agricultural  development  of 
that  county. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1930,  a 
survey  made  by  County  Agent  Leedy  dis- 
closed that  there  were  90,000  hens  in 
commercial  flocks  in  the  county.  By  fall, 
careful  estimates  indicated  that  there 
were  150,000  hens  in  commercial  flocks. 
In  1931  there  were  eight  growers  having 

2.000  or  more  laying  hens.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  the  Pacific  Coopera- 
tive Poultry  Producers’  Association  had 
170  members  in  Douglas  County  owning 

80.000  hens.  At  the  close  of  the  year  this 
membership  had  increased  to  232  owning 
approximately  100,000  hens,  and  in  No- 
vember, 1931,  there  were  266  members 
owning  110,000  hens. 

Turkey  Show 

The  Northwest  Turkey  Show  was  in- 
augurated in  1930  with  283  birds  exhibit- 
ed from  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  California, 
and  last  year  354  turkeys  were  shown 
representing  nine  counties  in  Oregon  and 
sections  of  Idaho  and  California.  This  is 
the  only  exclusive  turkey  show  held  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Both  years  the  grand 
championship  prize  was  awarded  to  a 
Douglas  County  breeder.  Through  the 
inauguration  of  Government  inspection 
and  grading  of  turkeys  and  educational 
work  among  growers  as  to  grade  require- 
ments, substantial  progress  was  made  in 
increasing  the  quality  of  turkeys  market- 
ed. A survey  taken  in  the  spring  of  1931 
also  indicated  a 10  per  cent  increase  in 
turkeys. 

Arrangements  were  completed  whereby 
Douglas  County  Turkey  Growers  and 
members  of  the  Oregon  Turkey  Growers 
became  affiliated  with  the  Northwest 
Turkey  Growers,  a regional  federation  of 
turkey-marketing  cooperatives  in  eight 
Western  States  organized  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Farm  Board  program. 

Objectives 

On  December  1,  1929,  the  special  poul- 
try project  for  Douglas  County  was  or- 


ganized. The  objectives  set  forth  in  this 
project  provided  that  through  educa- 
tional meetings,  local  demonstrations, 
news  items,  and  advertising  matter  the 
size  of  the  poultry  business  in  Douglas 
County  should  be  doubled. 

To  reach  this  goal  it  was  planned  to 
work  on  an  intensive  poultry  program 
over  a period  of  three  years. 

Information  Distributed 

An  informational  campaign  setting 
forth  the  reasons  why  the  poultry  busi- 
ness should  be  expanded  in  Douglas 
County  was  inaugurated  at  the  outset. 
A circular  letter  was  sent  by  Agent 
Leedy  to  400  commercial  flock  owners 
urging  them  to  expand  their  units. 
Prizes  were  given  to  the  commercial 
poultry  man  having  the  largest  percent- 
age increase  in  size  of  flocks,  the  largest 
increase  in  total  number  of  hens,  the 
largest  flock  joining  the  Pacific  Coopera- 
tive Poultry  Producers  during  the  year, 
to  the  beginner  who  raised  the  largest 
percentage  of  baby  chicks  purchased  as 
well  as  to  the  veteran  poultry  man  who 
raised  the  largest  percentage  of  baby 
chicks,  and  to  the  poultry  man  having 
the  highest  production  per  hen.  This 
contest,  needless  ro  say,  has  an  impor- 
tant effect  in  stimulating  interest  in  com- 
mercial egg  production. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  extension 
poultry  man,  a series  of  six  poultry  dis- 
ease and  management  meetings  was 
conducted  attended  by  317  and  a 2-day 
poultry  school  was  attended  by  249  poul- 
try men.  At  six  poultry  culling  demon- 
strations 1,935  hens  were  handled.  Two 
county-wide  poultry  picnics  were  held 
attended  by  250.  The  county  agent  with 


18  poultry  men  attended  the  State  poul- 
try convention  at  Corvallis.  The  county 
agent  and  seven  poultry  men  attended 
the  fowl-pox  vaccination  school,  took  the 
examination,  and  qualified  to  receive  per- 
mits for  using  the  virus  for  fowl-pox 
vaccination. 

Six  hundred  bulletins  dealing  with  the 
various  phases  of  the  turkey  and  chicken 
business  "were  distributed  to  growers  of 
the  county  in  1930  and  500  in  1931.  One 
thousand  circulars  dealing  with  alfalfa 
growing  were  mailed  out  to  poultry  and 
turkey  growers.  Large  numbers  of  both 
commercial  egg  producers  and  turkey 
growers  are  now  planting  small  tracts 
of  alfalfa  to  use  as  green  feed. 

Breeders’  Association  Organized 

With  the  support  of  local  turkey  breed- 
ers, the  Oregon  Certified  Breeders  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  in  November,  1931. 
As  a result  of  the  turkey  tatoo  demon- 
strations 127  county  growers  have  regis- 
tered their  brands  with  the  State  veter- 
inarian and  wing  tattooed  their  birds. 
Killing  and  dressing  demonstrations  were 
conducted  with  an  attendance  of  208 
growers,  the  first  year  of  the  poultry 
project  and  195  last  year.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  growers  attended  the  grading 
school  held  in  November  and  60  persons 
took  the  examination  to  qualify  as 
graders. 

County  Agent  Leedy,  in  order  to  gain 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing turkeys  in  Douglas  County,  in- 
augurated a cost  of  production  study 
among  37  turkey  growers. 

This  study,  he  believes,  will  be  of  in- 
valuable assistance  in  the  further  promo- 
tion of  the  turkey  industry  in  the  county. 
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A Home-Demonstration  Program  Carries  On 


Valley  County, 
Mont.,  farm  women 
have  found  that  the  ex- 
tension service  is  not 
just  a fairweather 
friend.  Here,  where 
the  drought  hit  par- 
ticularly hard  in 
1931,  Florence  P.  El- 
liott, home  demonstra- 
tion agent,  has  demon- 
strated the  flexibility 
of  the  extension  program  and  that  when 
fundamentals  are  right,  extension  inter- 
est, extension  support,  and  results  are  not 
all  dependent  on  economic  conditions  or 
the  size  of  the  crop. 

The  total  membership  in  home-demon- 
stration clubs  in  Valley  County,  through 
which  Miss  Elliott’s  work  is  largely  car- 
ried on,  increased  from  244  in  1928  to 
508  in  1931,  and  actually  gained  109  last 
year  over  the  year  before.  The  number 
of  clubs  in  the  different  agricultural  com- 
munities of  the  county  increased  from  14 
in  1928  to  21  in  1930  and  to  25  in  1931. 
All  the  14  clubs  that  were  started  in  1928 
were  functioning  in  1931,  and  eight  of 
them  gained  in  membership. 

Why  did  nearly  30  per  cent  more 
women  take  an  active  part  in  extension 
work  in  1931  than  in  1930  in  this  county? 
Certainly  it  was  not  only  because  home- 
demonstration  clubs  are  a source  of  help 
in  difficult  times,  for  before  any  signs  of 
serious  difficulty  were  apparent  the  year’s 
work  was  under  way.  By  the  time  hot 
winds  from  cloudless  skies  had  seared 
the  crops  the  work  of  the  year  was  well 
along,  nor  did  the  enthusiasm  or  interest 
lag  after  it  became  apparent  that  1931 
would  go  down  as  one  of  the  poorest  crop 
years  on  record  in  the  county. 

The  answer  to  the  question  seems  to 
lie  not  in  such  things  as  weather,  crops, 
dollars  and  cents,  or  good  times,  or  poor 
times.  The  farm  women  of  Valley  County 
appear  to  want  home  demonstration  clubs 
and  the  assistance  of  the  home  demon- 
stration agent  because  of  what  they  can 
obtain  from  them.  They  believe  that 
health,  comfort,  and  happiness  are  closely 
related  to  food,  clothing,  and  the  opera- 
tions involved  in  the  conduct  and  man- 
agement of  a home.  The  1930  census 
showed  1,748  farms  in  Valley  County.  In 
1931,  more  than  500  farm  women  there 
were  members  of  home  demonstration 
groups,  earnestly  and  actively  taking 
part  in  their  programs.  This  shows  that 
home  demonstration  work  was  serving 
directly  a very  substantial  number  of  the 
farm  homes  of  the  county. 
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It  may  be  well  to  point  out,  too,  that  the 
woi’k  with  farm  girls  under  the  4-H  club 
program  showed  progress  in  1931  as  sub- 
stantial as  that  with  the  farm  women  of 
the  county.  The  enrollment  in  home  eco- 
nomics 4-H  clubs  increased  from  179  in 

1930  to  210  in  1931  and  the  number  of 
clubs  from  16  to  19. 

What  did  these  women  and  girls  and 
their  organizations  do?  Well,  they  held 
meetings  to  discuss  and  demonstrate  how 
to  plan  meals  for  the  farm  family.  They 
worked  on  the  labor  and  time-saving  idea 
of  1-dish  meals,  placing  stress  on  econ- 
omy, nutritive  requirements,  and  attrac- 
tiveness. They  studied  the  big  subject 
of  diets  and  such  things  as  vitamins  and 
minerals  with  the  idea  of  using  the  means 
at  hand  to  prevent  and  correct  common 
deficiencies. 

Clothing 

Turning  to  clothing  they  started  the 
year,  prophetically  or  otherwise,  with  a 
series  of  meetings  on  the  care  and  repair 
of  clothing.  Before  the  year  was  over 
they  applied  their  newly  acquired  knowl- 
edge to  the  task  of  making  the  available 
clothing  supply  last  through  the  winter, 
materially  aiding  their  own  families  and 
their  neighbors  to  meet  the  emergencies 
caused  by  the  drought.  Some  of  the  sub- 
jects to  which  club  meetings  were  de- 
voted and  which  were  later  followed  up 
in  the  home  were  home  methods  of  dry 
cleaning,  dyeing,  laundering,  folding, 
storage,  darning,  pressing,  and  clothes- 
closet  construction.  The  215  women  en- 
gaged in  these  activities  reported  saving 
more  than  $3,000'  as  a result  of  the  cloth- 
ing project  alone. 

The  work  of  the  clubs  on  farmstead 
improvement  and  beautification  had  poor 
results  because  of  the  drought,  but  there 
were  five  meetings  held  on  this  subject, 
and  11  planting  plans  were  drawn  up  for 
different  farm  homes.  The  well-organ- 
ized school  nutrition  program  started  in 
1930,  in  which  36  teachers  signed  up  to 
carry  on  nutrition  work  among  school 
children,  was  continued  in  the  spring  of 

1931  under  the  direction  of  a newly  ap 
pointed  school  nurse. 

Recreation 

Three  county-wide  picnics  were 

planned.  One  had  to  be  called  off  be- 
cause of  rain.  Nearly  400  attended  the 
two  that  were  held,  and  others  attended 
picnics  in  adjoining  counties.  Good 

music,  as  part  of  a county  program  on 
music  appreciation,  had  a place  in  every 
adult  and  4-H  club  meeting ; and  singing 


and  folk  dancing  were  customary  forms 
of  entertainment  at  most  meetings.  One 
of  the  most  successful  4-H  club  camps 
ever  held  in  the  county  with  225  club  H 
members  attending  the  3-day  session  of 
fun  and  instruction,  featured  the  sum- 
mer’s activities. 

Here,  skimming  the  surface,  is  a pic- 
ture of  home  demonstration  work  in 
Valley  County,  Mont.,  in  the  drought 
year,  1931.  Was  it  worth  while?  Per- 
haps one  answer  to  that  question  is  that 
the  500  or  more  farm  women  enrolled  in 
home  demonstration  clubs  traveled  an 
average  distance  of  more  than  10  miles 
going  to  and  coming  from  their  club 
meetings  to  obtain  the  information  and 
instruction  that  they  felt  they  needed. 
Perhaps  an  answer  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  in  spite  of  the  great  need  for  budget 
paring  in  all  local  government  affairs, 
the  Valley  County  commissioners  have 
approved  continuation  of  the  work  for 
another  3-year  period. 


Girls  Study  Clothing 

Fifteen  hundred  4-H  club  girls  in  the 
State  of  Vermont  are  engaged  in  clothing 
work.  A program  covering  seven  years 
of  work  for  these  girls  has  just  been  ar- 
ranged by  Martha  Leighton,  assistant 
State  club  leader. 

The  first  year’s  work  is  in  the  nature 
of  home  service,  making  of  articles,  care 
of  clothes,  and  improvement  of  health. 
The  work  for  the  second  year  follows  the 
same  order  under  an  advanced  program. 
The  third  year  marks  another  advance 
with  emphasis  on  work  connected  with 
school  life,  then  follow  programs  designed 
for  four  years  of  even  more  progres- 
sive work,  entitled,  “ The  Thrifty  Maid,” 
“At  Home  or  Abroad,”  “ 4-H  Club  Out- 
fit,” and  “ Little  Tots.” 

This  plan  for  seven  years  of  clothing 
club  work  provides  an  opportunity  for 
membership  by  the  older  group  of  girls 
in  whom  the  whole  extension  staff  is 
interested  in  reaching.  The  plan  does 
not  imply  that  club  girls  will  take  the 
whole  seven  years  but  does  provide,  how- 
ever, work  of  interest  to  many  different 
types  of  club  girls. 


THE  Brentwood  Home  Demonstration 
Club,  Davidson  County,  Tenn.,  has 
planted  100  elm  trees  as  part  of  its  pro- 
gram in  observation  of  the  Washington 
Bicentennial,  states  Bama  Finger,  home 
demonstration  agent. 
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Texas  Lives  at  Home 


Culling  the  farm  flock  in  Texas  as  a part  of  the  live-at-home  program  and  a Texas  home 
garden  which  helped  to  make  the  45  per  cent  increase  in  gardens 


“TT7ITH  THE  IDEA  of  living  at 
W home  in  mind,  Texas  farm  and 
home  demonstration  agents  have  helped 
Texas  farmers  to  increase  farm  gar- 
dens 45  per  cent  in  1931  over  1930,  to 
more  than  treble  the  amount  of  canning, 
and  to  extend  the  home  production  of 
meat  to  75  per  cent  of  the  farms.  At  the 
same  time  they  have  helped  develop  beau- 
tiful homes  and  to  build  up  supplemen- 
tary cash  incomes  from  poultry,  dairying, 
and  various  home  industries,”  states 
W.  H.  Darrow,  editor,  Texas  Extension 
Service,  in  describing  results  in  Texas. 
He  characterizes  the  purpose  of  the  Texas 
program  as  follows : 

The  half  million  farm  families  in 
Texas,  if  properly  fed,  will  eat  each  year 
the  entire  gross  proceeds  from  a 5,000,- 
000-bale  cotton  crop  at  10  cents  per 


The  first  two  days  of  the  annual  agents’ 
conference  at  Stillwater,  Okla.,  were  de- 
voted to  the  economic  situation.  The 
outlook  on  the  price  of  the  various  com- 
modities was  reviewed  from  charts  and 
explained  by  lectures.  Teague  Fisher, 
county  agent  for  Washita  County,  sum- 
marized the  suggestions  on  presenting 
economic  information  that  were  given. 
He  says,  “ It  was  suggested  that  each 
agent  should  make  a complete  analysis 
of  the  economic  trends  of  the  agriculture 
of  his  county.  This  analysis  should  be 
the  guide  to  the  extension  projects  un- 
dertaken. Do  not  advocate  any  project 
that  the  income  of  the  farmer  does  not 
justify.  Know  the  reasons  for  the  eco- 


pound. Each  farmer’s  own  back  door 
represents  a steady  market  for  $610 
worth  of  food  per  year,  of  which  $547 
worth  can  easily  be  produced  at  home 
from  a quarter-acre  garden,  a half-acre 
orchard,  two  milch  cows,  60  pullets,  and 
a few  meat  animals. 

But  this  is  only  half  the  farm  home 
market,  for  another  quarter-billion  dol- 
lars is  in  store  if  all  the  500,000  farm 
families  supply  the  comforts,  conven- 
iences, and  beauty  that  can  be  brought  to 
the  home  without  cash,  for  only  the  ex- 
penditure of  labor  and  ingenuity.  Cheery 
living  rooms,  convenient  kitchens,  beauti- 
ful yards,  and  becoming  clothes  are  as 
much  a part  of  living  at  home  as  an  am- 
ple food  supply,  say  these  extension 
service  folks. 


nomic  trends.  Be  able  to  list  the  prod- 
ucts shipped  out  of  the  county  and  where 
shipped.  Be  able  to  list  the  products 
shipped  into  the  county  and  from  where 
they  are  shipped.  Know  whether  the 
products  shipped  out  could  be  processed 
within  the  county  to  the  advantage  of 
the  farmer  and  whether  or  not  the  prod- 
ucts shipped  into  the  county  could  be 
produced  within  the  county  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  farmer.  Extension  agents 
should  interpret  the  economic  situation 
on  the  following  basis  : 

1.  When  prices  are  going  up  increase 

production. 

2.  When  prices  are  going  down  cut 

expense. 


3.  The  big  loss  to  the  farmer  is 

stocking  up  when  prices  are  high 
and  selling  out  when  prices  are 
low. 

4.  Economic  principles  to  observe 

when  prices  are  going  down: 
(,a)  Watch  investments. 

(b)  Avoid  unnecessary  ex- 

pense. 

(c)  Produce  living  at  home. 

( d ) Market  products  through 

livestock. 

(e)  Get  products  near  con- 

sumer. 

(f)  Produce  high-quality  prod- 

ucts. 

(fir)  Produce  concentrated 
products  if  far  from 
market  or  products  that 
are  in  demand  if  close. 

5.  Farm  records  should  be  kept  that 

a greater  net  income  may  re- 
sult from  the  farm  operations 
as  a whole. 

6.  Efficiency  in  production  and  mar- 

keting on  each  farm  must  be 
observed. 

7.  The  net  income  from  each  farm 

enterprise  and  from  the  farm 
as  a whole  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  if  the  farm  is  to 
be  successfully  operated. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  and  cau- 
tions to  bear  in  mind  in  presenting 
economic  information : 

1.  Give  information.  Do  not  offer 

advice. 

2.  Economics  is  not  an  exact  science. 

3.  Steps  to  take : Collect  informa- 

tion. Get  it  to  the  farmers. 
Teach  them  how  to  use  it. 
Study  methods  of  approach  and 
the  proper  use  of  lectures,  pic- 
tures, and  charts. 

4.  In  using  charts : 

( а ) Do  not  display  charts  un- 

til you  are  ready  to 
present  them. 

(б)  Show  only  one  at  a time. 

(c)  Face  the  audience.  Speak 

to  them,  not  to  the 
charts. 

( d ) Know  your  charts.  Do 

not  read  them. 

(e)  Use  a pointer. 

( f ) Make  sure  that  the  charts 

can  be  seen. 

(fir)  Have  charts  arranged  in 
order  in  which  you  want 
them. 

( li ) Make  comparisons. 

(i)  Know  the  scale,  the  time, 
and  the  unit  of  the 
charts. 

5.  Aim  to  get  farmers  to  use  the 

information. 


Presenting  Economic  Information 


Extension  Results  in  Obtaining 
Healthy  Chicks 

Recently  two  accounts  of  successful  extension  work  with  poultry  men  on  the  healthy-chiclc  project  have  come  to  the  editor  of 
the  Review.  These  two  counties,  one  in  New  Jersey  and,  one  in  Indiana,  are  both  poultry  counties  and  both  feel  this  is  one  of  f 
the  best  extension  projects  in  the  county.  A comparison  of  the  ivorlc  in  the  two  States  gwes  an  interesting  example  of  how  a 
fundamentally  sound  plan  can  be  adapted  to  meet  local  conditions. 


Participating  in  a 

state-wide  poultry  ex- 
tension project,  known  as 
the  Wage  War  on  Worms 
and  Disease  campaign, 

County  Agent  Dwight 
Babbitt  and  his  assistant, 

Francis  Raymaley  report 
excellent  results  for  1931 
in  the  production  of  phys- 
ically fit  pullets  in  Cum- 
berland County,  N.  J. 

Feeling  that  the  most  im- 
portant factor  leading  to 
successful  poultry  keeping 
lies  in  the  poultry  man’s 
ability  to  raise  healthy 
pullets  able  to  produce 
economically,  these  agents 
have  endeavored  to  in- 
form the  80  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  in  the  county  who 
depend  on  poultry  as  a 
principal  or  minor  source 
of  income.  That  poultry 
forms  an  important  phase 
of  the  county’s  agricul- 
tural program  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  the 
1930  census  estimates  that 
656,800  chickens  valued  at 
$1,250,000  are  kept  on  the 

various  farms.  Screened  manure  sheds  being  used  by  Cumberland  County  poultry  men  as  a result  of  the  sanitation  campaign 

Seven  Points  15  news  articles  dealing  with  the  cam-  Results  of  campaign 

c . paign  were  published  in  the  county  news- 

Seven  fundamental  health  prac  ,ces  'j  o£  the  (eatures  of  tbe  N™b.,  p,ed„a i» 

formed  the  basis  of  the  campaign.  These  \ . . , „ „ . Number  of  chicks  pledged 195,044 

were  as  follows:  activities  was  a tour  of  the  farms  of  six  Reports  reeeived 130 

- „ , . cooperators  in  August  to  observe  the  Reports  used 100 

. Hatch  ear  y e ore  May  5.  practical  application  of  the  recommenda-  Chicks  reported 127,937 

2.  Keep  the  brooder  bouse  clean.  Chicks  lost  during  season.. 17,046 

3 Provide  Clean  rantre  tl0ns-  Sixty  poultry  men  participated  in  Per  cent  mortality 13. 3 

this  activity.  In  attempting  to  obtain  a Number  of  good  pullets  housed 47,504 

4.  Keep  old  and  young  stock  separated.  summary  of  the  season's  results,  two  cir-  Number  of  cooperators  vaccinating  pullks.. 

5.  Build  a fly-screened  manure  shed  cuiar  letters  were  sent  to  the  pledged  

for  the  storage  of  poultry  droppings.  cooperators  and  a general  circular  letter  A11 

6-  Wire  the  dropping  boards  with  1 %-  was  senf.  to  f-jie  entire  poultry  mailing  Nmnb^riifchickZ6— 41.120 

mch-mesh  wire  of  16  gage.  . nst.  To  those  letters  130  poultry  men  re-  3-?^ 

7.  Clean  the  dropping  boards  daily  dur-  plied,  giving  the  results  of  their  experi-  Good  pullets. — 17,  402 

mg  ny  season.  ence.  Tlie  tabulated  results  appear  in  Seven  po;nts  except:  Screened  manure 

In  an  attempt  to  enroll  poultry  men  in  the  following  table,  and  may  be  taken  boardsWired  boards’  daily  cIeaning  of 

the  campaign,  two  letters  were  sent  to  as  a testimonial  to  the  efforts  of  the  Number  of  chicks 76,906 

the  entire  mailing  list  of  1,616  starting  county  workers.  In  addition,  there  is  Mor]Per 10il.  I 

on  March  14,  1931.  As  a result,  154  left  the  feeling  that  they  have  had  an  Q°°PerIcentS 2736?i 

poultry  men  pledged  their  active  support  appreciable  part  in  assisting  poultry  men  Seven  points  except:  Clean  brooder,  clean 
of  the  campaign.  At  various  times  in  their  county  to  more  successfully  meet  ^NimberTfljhicks6  stoo_k  separated:  9 911 

throughout  the  rearing  season  a series  the  challenge  which  faces  every  success-  Mortality 3,023 

„ . . , . „ Per  cent 30. 5 

of  six  timely  tips  was  sent  to  each  of  ful  poultry  enterprise,  namely,  that  of  Good  pullets 2, 327 

those  enrolled.  In  addition,  a total  of  healthy  pullet  production.  Percent — 23  5 
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County  Agent  Uses  Market  Bureau 


FOR  TWO  YEARS,  the  “ Grow 
healthy  chicks  ” campaign  has  been 
conducted  in  Sullivan  County,  Ind.,  and 
County  Agent  M.  K.  Derrick  says, 
“ There  has  never  been  any  project  which 
has  given  me  more  enthusiasm  to  work 
hard  and  provided  more  real  satisfaction 
than  this  one.”  Last  year  more  than 
$3,000  was  saved  by  farmers  and  poultry 
men  of  the  county  in  the  decreased  mor- 
tality of  baby  chicks  before  they  were  20 
weeks  of  age.  Completed  reports  in- 
cluded data  on  65,000  baby  chicks.  The 
average  decrease  in  mortality  obtained 
by  the  cooperators  who  followed  the  rec- 
ommended practices  was  16  per  cent.  In 
addition,  probably  600  farmers  have 
adopted  sanitary  practices  for  the  con- 
trol of  diseases  and  parasites  common  to 
young  chickens.  The  full  value  of  this 
campaign  is  difficult  to  measure. 

Survey  Made 

Before  beginning  work  on  the  project, 
a survey  of  the  poultry  situation  was 
made  which  showed  that  one-third  of  the 
750,000  baby  chicks  started  each  spring 
died  before  12  weeks  of  age.  In  addi- 
tion later  losses  were  caused  by  retarded 
growth,  slow  maturity,  parasite  infesta- 
tion, and  lack  of  vitality.  One  purpose 
of  the  “ Grow  healthy  chick  ” campaign 
was  to  enable  poultry  men  to  procure  the 
desired  number  of  early  maturing,  vig- 
orous pullets  with  the  least  possible  cost 
of  production.  The  six  points  advocated 
were  clean  chicks,  clean  house,  clean 
ground,  clean  litter,  clean  feed,  and  clean 
management.  The  goal  which  was  to 
interest  250  farmers  in  the  sanitation 
program  was  greatly  exceeded. 

One  of  the  gratifying  things  about 
this  campaign  has  been  the  effective  or- 
ganization of  local  leaders  in  a county 
poultry  committee  composed  of  two  rep- 
resentatives from  each  township.  The 
members  of  the  committee  helped  in  mak- 
ing the  survey  and  then  met  to  decide  on 
a program  which  would  meet  the  local 
needs.  They  secured  enrollments,  se- 
lected places  for  demonstration  meetings, 
and  advertised  the  poultry  schools. 
Every  community  in  the  county  took  part 
with  from  10  to  48  cooperators  in  each 
township. 

The  campaign  began  with  the  survey 
in  January  and  was  completed  with  a 
poultry  school  in  September.  Seasonal 
work  was  necessary  in  each  of  the  inter- 
vening months  such  as  chick  brooding 
meetings,  pullet  demonstration  meetings, 
and  personal  visits.  Fifteen  circular  let- 
ters were  sent  out  and  16  news  articles 
prepared. 

Six  Counties  Have  Campaign 

This  campaign  has  been  carried  on  in 
six  counties  in  Indiana  and  is  working 


THE  MARKET  BUREAU  as  devel- 
oped in  Clarendon  County,  S.  C.,  has 
been  of  tremendous  help  to  him,  as 
county  agent,  in  putting  on  a construc- 
tive program  and  has  won  its  way  with 
his  farmers,  declares  F.  M.  Rast.  Up 
until  its  organization,  there  were  only 
two  products  for  which  the  farmer  was 
assured  of  the  correct  market  price — 
cotton  and  tobacco.  Since  then,  the 
farmer  has  been  able  to  get  the  correct 
market  price  of  many  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, such  as  hogs,  poultry,  peas,  corn, 
and  hay.  Many  new  agricultural  prod- 
ucts have  been  developed,  such  as  sweet- 
potatoes,  hogs,  string  beans,  and  pota- 
toes, by  giving  assurance  to  the  farmer 
that  these  products  would  be  taken  care 
of  at  market  prices  when  produced.  In 
1931  the  county  grew  and  shipped  $37,- 
547.66  worth  of  hogs,  shipped  approxi- 
mately 35  cars  of  sweetpotatoes,  about 
20  cars  of  string  beans  and  potatoes,  and 
produced  a surplus  of  such  crops  as  corn, 
hay,  peas,  aud  oats.  The  organization 
now  handles  approximately  $100,000 
worth  of  these  surpluses. 

Organization  of  Market  Bureau 

The  market  bureau  was  established  in 
the  fall  of  1923,  shortly  after  County 
Agent  Rast  came  to  Clarendon  County. 
He  describes  the  organization  as  follows : 

I secured  the  interest  of  a number  of 
influential  business  men  of  Manning  in 
trying  to  improve  our  local  markets  for 
our  farmers.  We  are  strictly  an  agricul- 
tural county,  with  no  industries  or  large 
towns  to  offer  inducements  for  sale  of 
farm  produce,  and  I realized  that  this 
market  would  have  to  be  built  on  outside 
buying,  necessitating  an  organization  for 
shipping  these  products  to  the  markets. 
The  business  men  raised  $930  as  a re- 
volving fund,  rented  a down-town  office, 
and  employed  a secretary,  with  the  pro- 
vision that  I give  the  organization,  called 
the  Clarendon  County  Market  Bureau, 
close  supervision  until  it  could  be  worked 
up  to  pay  its  own  way. 

A board  of  nine  directors  was  elected 
for  a term  of  three  years  each,  three 
directors  retiring  each  year,  and  after  ex- 
piration of  his  term  no  director  is  eligi- 
ble for  reelection  for  one  year.  The  or- 
ganization now  requires  the  services  of 
three  full-time  employees — a manager  of 
shipping,  a secretary,  and  a general  serv- 


into  the  complete  poultry  extension  pro- 
gram satisfactorily.  It  has  supplied 
some  data  for  state-wide  publicity  and 
has  been  a factor  in  developing  interest 
in  the  proper  method  of  testing  adult 
birds  for  pullorum  disease.  Data  col- 
lected show  that  where  all  practices  were 
followed  there  was  8 per  cent  mortality 
and  where  all  but  the  “ Clean  chicks  ” 
practices  were  followed  there  was  a loss 


ice  man.  I wish  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  organization  is  no  stock  com- 
pany, never  has  been,  and  nevey  will  be, 
and  does  not  pay  dividends  to  original 
contributors.  Sufficient  commissions  are 
charged  to  operate  practically  at  cost, 
which  has  ranged  from  1 to  4 per  cent 
during  the  past,  depending  on  the  class 
of  fai-m  produce  handled. 

I find  the  market  bureau  a great  help 
to  me  in  trying  out  new  projects.  Many 
new  crops  have  been  tried,  and  many 
have  failed,  but  some  have  become  es- 
tablished, such  as  hog  raising,  sweet- 
potato  production,  and  several  truck 
crops.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  benefit 
derived  from  this  organization  is  the 
fact  that  we  are  now  raising  plenty  of 
corn,  oats,  peas,  and  hay  to  make  us  a 
more  self-sustaining  people. 

Our  organization,  wherever  possible, 
affiliates  with  existing  cooperatives  of 
the  State,  acting  as  local  representatives 
of  these  organizations  in  assembling, 
grading,  and  loading  produce.  It  acts  as 
the  county  representative  of  the  Caro- 
linas  Sweetpotato  Association,  Carolinas 
Cooperative  Consolidated,  and  State  poul- 
try-shipping association. 

The  organization,  by  careful  manage- 
ment, has  been  able  to  create  a surplus, 
which  has  been  used,  with  the  consent  of 
the  directors,  in  purchasing  an  office 
building  and  warehouse.  The  office  build- 
ing, known  as  the  Clarendon  County 
Community  Home,  supplies  offices  for  the 
home  agent,  county  agent,  local  veterina- 
rian, county  nurse,  and  the  market  bu- 
reau. The  warehouse  is  used  for  the 
storage  of  surpluses  until  they  can  be 
sold. 


FIFTEEN  farmers  in  Saunders 
County,  Nebr.,  celebrated  the  tenth 
birthday  of  the  Saunders  County  Coop- 
erative Bull  Association  the  first  day  of 
March,  according  to  County  Agent  R.  N. 
Houser. 

During  the  10-year  period  the  mem- 
bership of  the  association  has  varied 
from  15  to  24  men.  They  have  had  four 
or  five  rings  or  blocks  operating  all  the 
time.  They  have  used  13  herd  sires,  ex- 
changing them  every  two  years  between 
the  blocks.  At  the  annual  meeting  the 
members  estimated  that  800  daughters  of 
the  13  bulls  are  still  on  farms  of  the 
county.  The  men  also  estimated  that 
the  production  of  the  daughters  would 
average  50  pounds  of  butterfat  per  year 
higher  than  the  production  of  the  dams. 


of  15  per  cent.  Another  group  of  flock 
owners  followed  all  of  the  points  except 
“ Clean  chicks  and  clean  ground  ” and 
lost  26  per  cent. 

This  type  of  project  requires  a large 
amount  of  the  agent’s  time  and  in  Indi- 
ana has  been  found  advisable  for  him  to 
have  not  more  than  one  other  major 
project  planned  for  the  spring  season. 
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THIS  UNIQUE  4-H  club  of  Woodland,  Utah,  are  all  members  of  the 
Winterton  family.  Wherever  there  is  a livestock  show  of  importance 
in  the  West,  the  Wintertons  are  there  with  prize  animals.  They  won  the 
lion’s  share  of  prizes  this  year  at  the  fourth  annual  junior  livestock  and 
baby-beef  show  at  San  Francisco  and  at  the  Utah  State  fair  won  all  the 
prizes  in  the  4-H  baby-beef  class.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winterton  accompanied 
the  5 children  club  members  and  15  winning  white-faced  baby  beeves  to 
San  Francisco  this  year  and  made  it  a great  old  club  and  family  excursion. 


Producers  Operate  Egg  Auction 


BUCKS  COUNTY,  PA.,  poultry  men 
have  been  selling  their  eggs  through 
their  own  auction  organization  since  July 
13,  1931.  The  sales  are  held  on  Monday 
and  Thursday  afternoons  in  Doylestown, 
the  county  seat,  about  30  miles  from 
Philadelphia  and  less  than  100  miles 
from  New  York  City. 

Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Bucks 
County  Producers’  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, which  conducts  the  auctions,  the 
eggs  were  either  sold  to  hucksters,  who 
gathered  them  at  the  door,  or  shipped 
directly  to  buyers  in  the  near-by  cities. 
The  majority  of  the  hucksters  operating 
in  this  county  spent  one  or  two  days  a 
week  gathering  eggs  and  the  remainder 
of  their  time  retailing  them  to  city  or 
suburban  customers.  This  type  of  huck- 
ster welcomed  the  formation  of  any  or- 
ganization which  would  enable  him  to 
obtain  with  minimum  effort  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  eggs  required  for  his 
trade.  This  organization  also  provided  a 
means  whereby  the  producer  could  be 
paid  according  to  the  quality  of  eggs 
produced. 

The  county  agent,  W.  F.  Greenawalt, 
assisted  with  the  organization  of  the  co- 
operative, set  up  a bookkeeping  system, 
and  gave  the  producers  instructions  in 
the  production,  grading,  and  packing  of 
quality  eggs.  Closely  cooperating  with 


County  Agent  Greenawalt  were  Henry  N. 
Reist,  State  marketing  specialist,  and 
Carl  O.  Dossin,  State  poultry  specialist. 

The  capital  needed  to  start  the  auction 
was  raised  by  a $5  membership  fee  and 
a $10  loan  from  each  of  14  charter  mem- 
bers. The  producer  grades  his  eggs  ac- 
cording to  size  and  color  and  delivers 
them  to  the  auction  cellar.  If  several 
producers  live  in  the  same  community 
usually  one  of  them  delivers  the  eggs  of 
the  other  members  for  a small  charge. 
The  producer  is  given  a receipt  for  his 
eggs  when  they  are  delivered  to  the  auc- 
tion cellar.  A candler  licensed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets  inspects 
10  eggs  out  of  each  filler,  a total  of  100 
eggs  out  of  each  case,  to  determine  the 
grade  under  which  the  case  is  to  be  sold. 
He  also  checks  on  the  weights  of  the 
eggs  in  the  case.  The  eggs  are  sold  un- 
der the  Pennsylvania  State  grades. 

Broken  and  rejected  eggs  are  replaced 
by  the  cooperative  organization,  provided 
the  number  does  not  exceed  five  in  a 
case.  The  producer  must  pay  for  all  the 
replacements  whenever  they  exceed  this 
number. 

A large  label  with  the  name  of  the  or- 
ganization, the  gross  weight  of  the  case, 
the  producer’s  number,  the  color  of  the 
eggs,  the  date  eggs  are  sold,  and  the 
grade  of  the  eggs  in  the  case  is  pasted 


on  one  end  of  the  case.  The  buyers  can 
get  all  the  information  they  need  about 
the  case  from  this  label.  All  the  cases 
of  each  grade  are  stacked  together  so 
that  the  buyers  can  tell  at  a glance  after 
entering  the  cellar  the  number  of  cases 
of  each  grade  to  be  sold. 

Management  of  Auction 

A licensed  auctioneer  is  in  charge  of 
the  sale,  and  the  eggs  are  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Each  individual  pro- 
ducer’s eggs  are  sold  separately,  and  not 
more  than  five  cases  are  sold  at  any  one 
time.  One  large  flockowner  consigns  as 
many  as  20  cases  to  a sale. 

The  eggs  are  paid  for  by  cash  or  certi- 
fied check  before  they  are  moved  from 
the  auction  cellar.  Checks  are  mailed 
to  the  producers  the  day  after  each  sale. 

The  sales  charge  is  40  cents  a case, 
provided  the  eggs  are  properly  graded  to 
size  by  the  producer.  If  the  inspector 
must  regrade  the  eggs,  an  additional 
charge  of  50  cents  is  made,  which  runs 
the  total  charge  to  90  cents  a case.  The 
organization  has  been  able  to  accumulate 
a small  cash  surplus  from  this  handling 
charge  and  the  membership  fees. 

Costs  of  operation  at  present  approxi- 
mate $120  a week  and  include  salaries 
for  the  auction  master,  candler,  helper, 
auctioneer,  and  such  items  as  rent,  light, 
heat,  telephone,  postage,  and  printing. 

Members  of  the  board  of  directors  usu- 
ally attend  and  assist  without  pay  in 
conducting  the  auctions. 

On  the  first  day  of  selling,  the  cooper- 
ative had  28  paid  members.  In  the  fall 
of  1931,  141  members  were  selling  450  to 
500  cases  of  eggs  a week  through  their 
cooperative.  The  organization  has  sold 
more  than  $50,000  worth  of  eggs  since  it 
started  business. 


Our  Cover 

A 4-H  garden  champion  from  Lee 
County,  Fla.,  is  pictured  on  our  cover 
page,  Mildred  Murray,  winner  of  a 
district  4-H  garden  contest.  Lee 
County  lies  in  the  winter  truck-grow- 
ing section,  only  about  80  miles  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  State, 
faces  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  west, 
and  is  traversed  by  the  Calloosa- 
hatchie  River.  Fort  Myers  and  other 
resorts  are  within  its  borders.  Citrus 
fruit  growing  is  a major  industry. 
Needless  to  say,  Lee  County  club 
members  are  experts  in  the  all-year 
garden  work. 


The  Month’s  Best  News  Story 


In  last  September’s  issue  of  the  Review  we  ran  a story  on  news  writing  schools 
for  home  demonstration  agents  as  conducted  by  J.  B.  Hasselman  and  Muriel  Dundas 
of  the  Michigan  Extension  Service.  It  looks  as  if  the  instruction  given  at  those 
I schools  is  bearing  fruit  for  this  month  Agnes  Sorenson,  home  demonstration  agent 
for  Kent  County,  Mich.,  shoivs  us  how  news  items  about  local  meetings  can  contribute 

I to  extension  teaching.  First,  we  have  a news  item  that  gives  advance  notice  regard- 
ing a series  of  meetings  on  child  training  to  be  held  in  the  communities  of  Bostnvick 
Lake  and  Sparta.  We  learn  from  the  item  ( 1 ) what  the  dates  of  the  meetings  are, 
(2)  that  they  will  be  held  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings,  ( 3 ) ivhat  groups  of  people 
in  the  two  communities  should  be  most  interested  in  attending,  (4)  that  persons 
from  other  communities  are  welcome,  and  (5)  that  the  child-training  specialist  from 
the  Michigan  State  College  will  conduct  the  discussions.  Most  important,  however, 
is  the  clear,  concise  outline  given  of  the  phases  of  child  training  that  are  to  be 
f considered  and  discussed  at  the  meetings.  The  readers  of  the  local  paper  in  which 
i this  item  appeared  learn  not  only  that  the  meetings  are  to  be  held  but  obtain  a clear 
idea  of  the  matters  that  will  be  discussed  in  case  they  wish  to  attend.  Incidentally, 
2,000  or  more  people  living  in  other  communities  of  the  county  learn  by  reading  the 
item  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  a child-training  project  in  the  extension  program 
for  the  county  and  what  its  purpose  is. 

The  second  news  item  deals  with  a local  meeting  that  has  been  held  by  members 
of  the  Northeast  Spencer  Willing  Workers  Club.  We  learn  who  was  hostess,  who 
presided,  and  again,  of  most  importance  from  a teaching  standpoint  what  questions 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  home  were  brought  up  and  discussed.  As  written 
up,  this  was  not  just  one  more  meeting  but  a meeting  at  which  the  women  of  a 
locality  came  together  and  talked  about  matters  of  interest  and  concern  to  two  or 
three  thousand  other  home  makers  in  the  county  who  read  the  item  in  the  paper  in 
which  it  appeared. 

Finally,  as  Exhibit  C for  Miss  Sorenson,  we  give  a news  item  on  a meeting  sub- 
mitted to  the  local  weekly  by  the  reporter  of  the  South  Lowell  Extension  Club.  Like 
the  second  item,  this  one  tells  ivith  whom  the  club  met,  who  conducted  the  meeting, 
what  they  had  to  eat,  and  when  and  where  they  were  to  meet  next.  It  gave,  also, 
like  the  previous  item  a clear,  concise,  one-paragraph  summary  of  the  club’s  main 
project  for  the  year,  namely,  to  work  out  problems  in  household  buying.  At  the 
meetings  of  this  club,  so  the  reader  learns,  the  members  seek  to  learn  where  their 
money  goes,  how  to  budget  their  expenses,  how  to  keep  household  accounts,  and  how 
to  buy  wisely.  Yes,  Miss  Sorenson  is  doing  a real  job  at  getting  home  demonstration 
ideas  across  to  the  women  of  Kent  County  through  news  items  about  meetings  that 
are  held  as  a part  of  the  extension  program. 


BOSTWICK  LAKE  and  Sparta  are  to 
be  the  centers  this  winter  for  two 
different  child-training  projects 
sponsored  by  the  Home  Economics  Exten- 
sion Service  of  Kent  County.  Mrs.  Lydia 
Ann  Lynde,  child-training  specialist  of 
Michigan  State  College,  has  been  secured 
to  conduct  the  courses.  The  meetings 
at  Bostwick  Lake  are  scheduled  for  Oc- 
tober 15,  November  18,  January  14, 
March  20,  and  April  15.  The  dates  for 
the  Sparta  meetings  are  October  14,  No- 
vember 17,  January  13,  March  19,  and 
April  14. 

“ Understanding  Tour  Child  ” is  the 
title  of  the  project  to  be  given  at  Bost- 
wick Lake.  The  first  meeting  will  be  an 
evening  meeting  open  to  everyone  in- 
terested and  will  be  a discussion  of  the 
place  of  the  parent  in  the  child’s  life. 
The  plans  of  the  project  will  be  explained 
at  this  meeting.  Subsequent  meetings 
will  be  taken  up  of  discussions  of  he- 
redity and  environment  and  their  influ- 
ence on  the  child’s  behavior ; the  child’s 


emotions,  fear  and  affection,  their  effect 
on  behavior,  and  the  possibilities  of  par- 
ental guidance;  and  a study  of  the  dis- 
ciplinary needs  of  the  child  and  methods 
of  discipline.  These  meetings  will  be 
afternoon  and  evening  meetings — the 
mothers  coming  in  for  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion and  the  rest  of*  the  group  coming 
for  potluck  supper  and  the  evening 
meeting. 

Fathers,  mothers,  nurses,  teachers, 
doctors,  ministers,  and  young  men  and 
women  including  high  school  seniors  will 
find  this  project  applicable  to  their  daily 
lives  and  are  invited  to  enroll.  Al- 
though Bostwick  Lake  has  been  chosen 
as  the  center,  anyone  from  neighboring 
communities  or  townships  may  join  the 
group. 


The  Northeast  Spencer  Willing  Work- 
ers met  with  Mrs.  John  Johnson  of 
Dixon,  October  29.  The  chairman  called 
the  meeting  to  order  and  the  business 
of  the  day  was  dispatched,  then  the 


meeting  was  turned  over  to  the  leaders, 
Mrs.  Walter  Steffensen  and  Mrs.  Ber- 
nard Norton. 

The  questions  discussed  were  as  fol- 
lows : ( 1 ) Discussion  on  comparison  of 
home  maker  with  other  business  people 
as  a financier;  (2)  items  for  which 
money  is  spent;  (3)  the  classification 
into  needs  and  wants;  (4)  the  classifica- 
tion according  to  uses ; (5)  possible  av- 
enues of  income;  (6)  definition  for  a 
budget;  (7)  explaining  methods  of  keep- 
ing accounts;  (8)  the  process  of  plan- 
ning expenditures ; (9)  each  member  was 
to  estimate  her  food  expenditures  for  a 
year,  also  the  amount  supplied  from 
farm  or  garden. 

After  all  discussion  was  finished  a 
lovely  luncheon  was  served  by  Mrs.  Levi 
Petersen  and  Mrs.  Hiram  Bristol.  The 
next  meeting  is  to  be  with  Mrs.  Arthur 
Petersen  and  Mrs.  Ivan  Sprague,  and 
Mrs.  Howard  Rasmussen  will  serve. 
There  were  2 members  absent  and  18 
present. 


Fourteen  members  of  the  South  Lowell 
Extension  Club  met  with  Mrs.  Myrtle 
Klahn,  November  6,  with  Mrs.  Bertha 
Rittenger  and  Mrs.  Pauline  Kilgus  as 
hostesses. 

A delicious  luncheon  of  chop  suey, 
rolls,  fruit  salad,  pickled  apples,  pump- 
kin pie,  and  coffee  was  served  at  noon. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
the  chairman,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Wieland. 
After  a short  business  meeting  our 
leader,  Mrs.  Agnes  Bartlett,  and  assis- 
ant  leader,  Mrs.  Bertha  Rittenger,  gave 
very  interesting  discussions. 

The  extension  project  this  year  is 
“ Problems  of  the  household  buyer.” 
This  plan  is  to  try  to  put  the  home  on 
an  economic  basis,  to  have  a budget  plan 
in  the  home  and  keep  accounts,  so  one 
has  an  idea  where  the  money  is  spent, 
and  to  use  good  common  sense  when 
buying,  and  spend  wisely  so  the  whole 
family  will  be  provided  for. 

In  closing,  songs  were  sung. — Mrs. 
Harold  Rittenger,  seeretary-trea  surer 
(also  club  reporter). 


A HOME  PRODUCTS  banquet  attend- 
ed by  more  than  100  farmers  and 
business  men  aroused  a great  deal  of 
interest  in  Sequoyah  County,  Okla.  All 
food,  with  the  exception  of  seasoning, 
was  grown  in  the  county  and  was  pre- 
pared by  the  members  of  the  farm  wo- 
men’s clubs  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Lenna  Sawyer,  home  demonstration 
agent.  4-H  club  girls  of  the  county 
served  the  banquet. 
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Twenty  Years  of  Extension  Work 


A GROUP  of  veteran  extension  work- 
ers gathered  to  celebrate  the  twen- 
tieth anniversary  of  extension 
work  in  Pettis  County,  Mo.  At  the  ex- 
treme right  is  Sam  Jordan,  the  first 
county  agent  who  began  extension  activi- 
ties 20  years  ago.  He  is  now  lecturer 
for  the  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agricui- 
ture  and  lives  at  Columbia.  Second  from 
the  right  is  C.  M.  Long,  second  county 
agent,  who  left  the  extension  service  to 
join  the  National  Holstein-Fresian  As- 
sociation forces  and  later  to  organize  the 
educational  bureau  of  the  Blue  Valley 
Creamery  Institution.  He  is  now  operat- 
ing the  Milk  Man’s  Service  Co.  in  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  with  his  son.  William  T. 
Angle  was  the  next  agent  and  left  Pettis 


The  Marion  County,  Ind.,  junior  lead- 
ership club  is  holding  its  monthly  meet- 
ings on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month 
so  that  the  members  can  get  the  na- 
tional 4-H  club  radio  program.  They 
hold  the  regular  business  meeting  from 
10.30  to  11.30  a.  m.  and  listen  to  the  radio 
program  from  11.30  to  12.30,  writes  Doro- 
thea W.  White,  an  enthusiastic  club  mem- 
ber who  was  one  of  those  chosen  to 
represent  Indiana  at  the  National  Club 
Camp  last  summer. 

This  club  also  plans  to  present  a gift 
to  the  girl  making  the  highest  score  on 
the  music  identification  broadcast  by  the 
United  States  Marine  Band  during  the 
4-H  club  radio  program  of  Saturday,  July 
2.  At  each  meeting  these  junior  leaders 


County  to  go  with  the  Producers  Live- 
stock Commission  Co.  of  St.  Louis  and 
was  then  made  manager  of  the  Kansas 
City  office  of  that  company  when  it  was 
formed.  On  the  left  of  the  front  row  is 
Robert  S.  Clough,  county  extension  agent 
of  Jackson  County,  Mo.,  who  has  been 
president  of  the  State  County  Agent’s 
Association  and  is  now  a member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Ex- 
tension Workers’  Association.  In  the 
rear  is  E.  E.  Brasfield,  present  county 
extension  agent,  and  Mrs.  Claire  L. 
Montgomery,  present  home  demonstration 
agent.  Mrs.  Montgomery  is  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Missouri  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent’s  Association. 


report  how  many  ©f  the  girls  in  their 
own  clubs  are  listening  in  on  the  national 
radio  program. 

There  are  about  40  girls  in  the  club — 
“ a bunch  of  live  wires  interested  in  any 
new  work  pertaining  to  4-H  clubs,”  says 
Miss  White.  They  are  all  junior  leaders 
in  the  county  assisting  the  adult  leaders 
in  club  work. 


Home  demonstration  work 

conducted  in  North  Dakota  in 
1931  reached  16,295  rural  women  through 
460  homemakers’  clubs.  Of  the  16,295 
women,  7,788  were  members  of  the  clubs, 
and  8,507  were  not  members  but  re- 
ceived indirect  assistance  through  the 
club  groups. 


National  4-H  Club  Radio 
Program 

Saturday,  June  4 

How  I Won  my  Trip  to  Washington. 
4-H  club  boy  from  Oklahoma. 

How  I Happened  to  be  Selected  for  a 
Delegate  to  the  National  4-H  Club 
Camp.  4-H  club  girl  from  Con- 
necticut. 

What  Our  Delegates  to  the  National 
4-H  Club  Camp  Have  Done.  State 
4-H  leader  from  Connecticut. 

The  National  4-H  Club  Camp  This 
Year.  G.  E.  Farrell,  Extension 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

National  4-H  music  achievement 
test — America’s  favorite  com- 


posers. 

Semper  Fidelis Sousa 

At  Dawning Cadman 

March  of  the  Toys Herbert 

To  a Wild  Rose MacDowell 

Narcissus Nevin 

Song  of  the  Marching 

Men Hadley 


AGRICULTURAL  Explorations  in 
Ceylon,  Sumatra,  and  Java  ” is  a 
silent  motion  picture  in  two  reels  spon- 
sored by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
and  just  released  by  the  Office  of  Motion 
Pictures.  It  shows,  in  their  native  sur- 
roundings, many  of  the  little-known  and 
interesting  tropical  fruits  and  ornamen- 
tal plants  being  investigated  for  possible 
introduction  into  the  United  States. 

Activities  of  department  plant  explor- 
ers, David  Fairchild  and  J.  H.  Dorsett, 
in  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  and  Java,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  investigations  of  fruits,  such 
as  Bael  fruit,  Jackfruit,  the  Nawasa  and 
King  coconut,  make  scenes  of  interest 
and  informational  value.  Unusual  trees, 
such  as  the  Palmyra  palm  and  the  Can- 
nonball tree,  operations  in  a trppical  tur- 
pentine forest,  and  scenes  of  native  life, 
foods,  and  industries,  also  add  interest. 
According  to  the  film,  as  a result  of  these 
explorations  many  plant  species  have 
now  been  established  in  Florida,  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  film  is  lent  free  of  charge  except 
for  transportation  to  and  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Prospective  borrowers  should 
apply  to  the  Office  of  Motion  Pictures, 
Extension  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Schools, 
colleges,  and  interested  organizations 
may  purchase  prints  made  from  the  de- 
partment’s negative  at  approximately  the 
cost  of  printing. 


Junior  Leadership  Club  Uses  Radio 


o 


•ACROSS  THE  • EDITOR’S  ■ DESK- 


NoTroubleTo  Understand 

Helen  johnston  of  Alabama  speaks  on  the  results 
of  home  demonstration  work  in  her  State  in  a 
language  that  anyone  can  understand.  In  two  short 
sentences  she  accounts  for  tangible  results  from  home 
demonstration  work  amounting  to  a cool  half  million 
dollars  and  over.  Here  they  are: 

“From  October  1,  1930  to  October  1,  1931,  our  18 
farm  women’s  curb  markets  report  total  sales  to  the 
amount  of  $347,652.  Sales  of  poultry  products  by 
7,548  women  and  girls  cooperating  with  us  amounted 
to  $257,594.” 

Has  any  other  State  or  county  on  tap  a statement  on 
the  results  of  home  demonstration  work  as  short  and 
convincing  as  this?  I’m  listening. 

Are  They  Overpaid? 

There’s  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  whether 
officials  of  the  national  commodity  cooperative 
marketing  organizations  are  being  too  highly  paid  for 
their  services.  Doubtless,  the  question  is  being  talked 
over  in  a good  many  counties.  Here’s  what  Chairman 
Stone  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  has  to  say: 

“For  cooperative  marketing  to  succeed,  the  thing 
most  needed  is  competent  and  honest  management,  a 
management  equal  to  or  better  than  that  of  the  asso- 
ciation’s competitors  in  the  private  trade.  The  only 
way  a cooperative  can  get  such  management  is  by 
paying  salaries  comparable  to  those  offered  by  private 
business  institutions  engaged  in  the  same  line  and 
handling  a comparable  volume  of  the  product.  Those 
who  object  to  farmers  marketing  their  products  would 
like  nothing  better  than  for  Congress  to  place  large- 
scale  cooperatives  in  a position  where  they  can  not 
compete  for  the  caliber  of  men  needed  to  run  their 
business.  Certainly  such  action  against  agriculture 
would  be  thoroughly  indefensible  unless  Congress  were 
prepared  to  impose  similar  restrictions  on  all  other 
beneficiaries  of  Federal  aid.  This  would  mean  putting 
the  same  provision  in  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Act  so  that  banks,  railroads,  and  other 
borrowers  from  the  $2,000,000,000  fund  could  not 
pay  salaries  to  officers  and  employees  in  excess  of 
$15,000  (a  thing  which  Congress  already  has  refused 
to  do).  It  would  mean  that  shipbuilders  borrowing 
Government  funds  for  construction  purposes  could 
not  pay  salaries  to  their  officers  and  employees  in 
excess  of  $15,000.  It  would  mean  that  airplane  and 
shipping  companies  receiving  millions  in  direct  Govern- 
ment subsidies  through  mail  contracts  could  not  pay 
salaries  to  officers  and  employees  in  excess  of  $15,000. 
It  would  mean  that  great  industrial  concerns  receiv- 
ing tariff  protection  could  not  pay  salaries  to  officers 
and  employees  in  excess  of  $15,000.  It  would  mean 
that  newspapers  and  magazines  participating  in  the 
ninety-odd  million  dollar  annual  subsidy  to  second- 
class  mail  users  could  not  pay  salaries  to  officers  and 
employees  in  excess  of  $15,000.” 

It’s  Proper  Seasoning 

A story  on  adjustments  in  the  home  demonstration 
program  in  his  State  came  to  me  recently  from  John 
Dexter,  Montana’s  extension  editor.  In  the  story,  he 


touches  on  the  question  of  how  far  extension  workers  are 
justified  in  encouraging  and  assisting  with  the  recrea- 
tional activities  of  farm  people. 

Speaking  of  the  situation  in  Montana,  he  says: 
“Recreation  is  being  recognized  as  of  particular  impor- 
tance at  this  time  and  efforts  in  this  field  are  meeting 
with  unusual  response  from  farm  people.  Interest  in  rural 
community  gatherings  is  stronger  now  than  for  many 
years.  Entertainment,  amusement,  human  companion- 
ship are  in  demand,  a natural  manifestation  of  the 
desire  of  people  to  get  away  from,  or  to  be  lifted  above, 
their  difficulties  and  troubles.” 

I showed  John’s  statement  to  the  chief,  C.  B.  Smith. 
This  was  his  comment,  “In  our  activities  we  need  to 
stick  close  to  those  which  relate  directly  to  augmenting 
the  farm  income  and  to  making  that  income  go  as  far 
as  possible  in  providing  necessities  and  comfort  for  the 
farm  family.  Let’s  stress  the  essentials.  Recreation 
is  the  garnish  of  the  meal.  It  should  be  to  rural  life  what 
salt  and  pepper  are  to  food — the  proper  seasoning.  We 
need  it  in  the  extension  program,  but  in  moderation. 
Every  extension  meeting  may  well  include  in  its  program 
group  singing  and  some  form  of  recreation  in  proper 
combination  with  its  instructional  features.” 

The  Work  Continues 

Such  things  as  adverse  weather,  poor  crops,  dol- 
lars and  cents,  or  lack  of  them,  good  times  or  bad 
times,  alone,  do  not  determine  extension  interest,  sup- 
port, and  results.  Else,  why  did  nearly  30  per  cent 
more  farm  women  in  Valley  County,  Mont.,  take  an 
active  and  uninterrupted  part  in  extension  work  in  the 
drought  year  of  1931  than  were  so  engaged  in  1930? 
Also,  why  in  the  face  of  difficult  financial  conditions, 
have  the  county  commissioners  approved  of  the  continu- 
ation of  the  work  for  another  3-year  period?  The  an- 
swer, Florence  P.  Elliott,  home  demonstration  agent, 
thinks  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  women  of  Valley  County 
believe  that  the  health,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  their 
families  and  themselves  are  closely  related  to  food, 
clothing,  and  the  operations  involved  in  the  conduct 
and  management  of  the  home.  They  believe,  too,  it 
would  seem,  that  home  demonstration  work  is  giving 
them  the  information  and  assistance  required  to  corral 
their  share  of  health,  comfort,  and  happiness.  Else, 
why  keep  on  with  home  demonstration  work? 

What  Is  The  Answer? 

radley  county,  tenn.,  reports  an  enrollment  of 
533  boys  in  4-H  club  work  for  1932.  This  is  103 
members  more  than  were  enrolled  in  the  county  in  1931. 
“Yet,”  says  Assistant  County  Agent  E.  H.  Swingle, 
“Bradley  County  held  no  fair  last  year  and  no  prizes 
were  awarded  to  club  boys  for  the  excellent  work  they 
did.  We  thought  that  the  lack  of  prizes  might  result 
in  decreased  interest  this  year.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  the  best  interest  and  enrollment  we  have  ever 
had.” 

Which  raises  the  question,  How  essential  are  prizes  to 
the  success  of  club  work?  And,  again,  What  are  the 
things  offered  by  the  4-H  clubs  that  attract  and  hold 
boys  and  girls  as  members?  r.  b. 
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ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  CIRCULAR  LETTERS 


I HE  effectiveness  of  the  circular  letter  in  influencing  the  action  of 
farmers  and  farm  women  may  often  be  increased  through  the  use  of  good 
illustrations.  The  properly  selected  illustration  not  only  presents  the  idea 
more  clearly  but  makes  a more  lasting  impression  than  words. 

Half  -TONE  cuts  at  the  head  of  a printed  letter  add  much  to  its  attrac- 
tive appearance.  For  a mimeographed  letter,  where  the  illustration  must 
be  cut  on  a stencil,  a simple  line  drawing  is  best.  Too  much  detail  often 
results  in  a ragged,  uneven  imprint  as  well  as  in  a confusion  of  ideas. 

The  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work,  through  its  division  of 
visual  instruction  and  editorial  work,  is  at  the  disposal  of  State  extension 
divisions  who  wish  help  in  the  preparation  of  illustrations  for  circular 
letters.  Forward  your  request  through  your  State  director  of  extension. 


OFFICE  OF  COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK 

EXTENSION  SERVICE,  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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